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Foreword  to  the  Musical  Number 


The  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 
looks  back  today  on  fifty  years  of 
past  history.  Its  growth  can  well  be 
compared  to  a good  seed,  planted  in 
fertile  soil,  carefully  nurtured,  and 
allowed  to  bring  forth  fruit  of  its 
kind  an  hundred  fold. 

We  are  old  enough  to  have  gained 
the  affections  and  associations  of  a 
long  line  of  graduates  and  students 
whose  loyalty  is  one  of  the  strongest 
assets  for  the  future,  and  we  com- 
mand the  services  of  a Faculty  whose 
harmony  of  action  and  devotion  to 
the  work  and  ideals  of  the  Conserva- 
tory have  never  been  surpassed. 

The  generous  and  broad-minded 
attitude  of  the  College  in  allowing 
full  freedom  for  our  own  development 
is  in  strong  contrast  to  many  a school 
where  the  department  of  music  is 
given  little  encouragement. 

This  accounts  for  our  great  growth, 
and  it  is  our  glory  that  we  stand  first 


in  the  list  of  schools  of  music  under 
college  management,  and  it  is  part  of 
our  creed  that  no  larger  opportunities 
for  cultivating  the  musical  taste  of 
our  people  can  be  found,  than  exist 
in  a great  educational  center. 

We  who  are  now  called  upon  to 
do  the  work  of  the  second  generation, 
whose  duty  and  privilege  it  is  to 
keep  alive  the  glow  of  the  Conserva- 
tory’s growing  interests  and  chang- 
ing ideals,  can  only  hope  to  succeed 
by  having  an  impassioned  loyalty  to 
what  we  believe  is  the  value  and  pur- 
pose of  a true  musical  culture  in  a 
great  scheme  of  general  education  for 
the  youth  of  our  times.  With  our 
heritage  from  the  past,  with  our  great 
privileges  and  material  equipment, 
with  their  corresponding  responsibili- 
ties, we  can  only  look  forward  with 
joy  and  high  hopes  to  the  coming 
years  of  onr  history. 

Charles  W.  Morrison. 
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News  and  Comment 


Since  the  first  Commencement  of 
the  Conservatory  in  1872  there  have 
been  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
graduates, — two  hundred  and  six 
women  and  sixty-nine  men.  During 
the  first  years  the  classes  were  fre- 
quently composed  of  one  or  two  grad- 
uates. The  class  of  1890  numbered 
nine,  and  from  then  on,  with  a few 
exceptions,  the  clas.ses  have  been 
larger.  The  last  year’s  class  and  the 
class  of  1910  each  numbered  nineteen, 
the  largest  number  ever  graduated. 
The  class  of  1907  was  unique  in  that 
it  consisted  of  five  men  and  four 
women.  The  Faculty  is  largely  made 
up  of  conservatory  graduates.  Pro- 
fessor Carter,  1874,  being  the  earli- 
est graduate  who  is  still  on  the  teach- 
ing force.  Then  follow  in  order  Pro- 
fessors Andrews  1879,  Morrison  1880, 
Sweet  1883,  Breckenridge  1888, 
Barry  1891,  Heacox  1893,  Hastings 
1900,  Horner  1900,  Lindquist  1901, 
Alderfer  1903,  Davis  1903,  and  Stiv- 
'en  1907.  The  following  instructors 
are  graduates:  Kate  W.  Morrison 
1885,  Amelia  H.  Doolittle  1888,  Kate 
W.  Peck  1890,  Margaret  J.  Adams 
1895,  and  Charlotte  Demuth-Wil- 
liams  1902. 


During  the  past  five  years,  the  en- 
trance requirements  for  enrollment  in 
the  Conservatory  have  been  estab- 
lished ; the  requirements  are  precise- 
ly the  same  as  for  college  entrance, 
and  they  are  administered  by  the 
same  office.  By  this  time  the  influ- 
ence on  the  work  of  the  Conservatory 


is  becoming  apparent.  It  is  probably 
true  that  maintaining  the  highest 
scholastic  requirements  of  any  school 
of  music  in  the  country  loses  Oberlin 
an  occasional  talented  pupil.  But 
this  is  more  than  offset  liy  the  matur- 
ity and  intelligence  of  the  student- 
body.  The  effect  on  the  character  of, 
the  work  is  noticed  in  the  increase  in 
the  numbers  who  graduate;  without 
an  increase  in  the  number  enrolled, 
the  graduating  class  has  practically 
doubled  in  the  past  few  years.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  a larger  per- 
centage of  the  students  are  taking  the 
regular  work  with  success. 


This  issue,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  music  in  Oberlin,  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  work  of  Professor 
Frederic  B,  Stiven  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, who  has  organized  the  historical 
material,  written  two  of  the  articles, 
and  undertaken  the  gathering  and 
editing  of  all  the  personal  items  con- 
cerning the  Alumni  and  Former  Stu- 
dents of  the  Conserv'atory, 


The  mutual  advantage  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  affiliation  of  the  College 
and  Conservatory  is  apparent  not 
merely  in  general  opportunities  but 
in  the  work  elected  by  the  students. 
During  this  present  semester,  some 
ninety  students  of  the  College  are 
taking  work  in  the  Conservatory,  and 
thirty-six  Conservatory  students  have 
elected  college  studies. 

The  combined  course  has  attracted 
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a number  of  students.  The  details 
of  the  work  are  given  in  the  Con- 
servatory catalog;  it  involves  “major- 
ing” in  music  during  the  college 
course,  including  substantial  study  of 
practical  music,  and  two  graduate 
years  in  the  Conservatory.  There 
are  now  nine  college  students  who  are 
majoring  in  music  preparatory  to 
finishing  in  the  Conservatory.  Three 
of  the  graduating  class  in  the  Con- 
servatory are  college  graduates,  and 
two  others  are  enrolled  in  the  Con- 
servatory after  graduating  from  the 
College.  This  combined  course  gives 
the  broadest  and  most  substantial 
training  for  the  musician  Oberlin  has 
to  offer. 


The  graduating  class  in  the  Con- 
servatory numbers  twenty,  of  whom 
six  are  men,  and  three  of  the  class 
are  also  graduates  of  the  College. 


Along  with  the  increased  number 
of  Conservatory  students  who  are 
taking  the  regular  course  with  the  in- 
tention of  graduating,  has  come  a 
more  thorough  organization  of  the 
Conservatory  classes.  The  new 
scheme  of  grading  all  practical  work 
carefully  and  of  giving  credit  for 
each  study  will  make  the  system  still 
more  definite.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  will  retain 
its  reputation  for  thorough,  system- 
atic, and  broad  training  rather  than 
for  specialization.  The  success  of  its 
graduates  as  teachers  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  thoroughness  of  their 
general  musical  training. 


Professor  C.  B.  Cady,  O.  C.  M.  ’712, 
of  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, will  have  an  article  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Magazine  discuss- 
ing the  cultural  value  of  musical 
training  and  comparing  the  Mus.B. 
and  the  A.B. 


By  a recent  vote  of  the  General 
Faculty,  the  organ  in  the  Chapel  is 
to  be  used  two  hours  per  day  for 
teaching ; and  it  is  understood  that 
teachers  of  organ  have  access  to  it 
at  other  times.  The  recitals  of  the 
Seniors  studying  organ  will  probably 
be  given  in  the  Chapel. 


The  Skinner  people  are  putting  a 
new  action  into  the  organ  in  the 
Warner  Auditorium ; it  is  to  be  thor- 
oughly refitted  and  revoiced.  The 
console  will  be  a new  one  of  the 
standard  Skinner  design. 


The  new  organ  in  the  Second 
Church  was  used  for  the  first  time 
March  28.  The  cost  is  about  $11,000. 
Although  the  organ  in  the  College 
Chapel  has  attracted  more  attention, 
this  church  organ  is  a fine  large  in- 
strument, voiced  for  the  building,  and 
in  every  way  adequate. 


The  present  arrangement  makes  it 
very  convenient  for  the  people  of 
Oberlin  who  wish  to  attend  concerts 
or  plays  in  Cleveland.  Oberlin  has 
not  followed  Cleveland  as  yet  in 
adopting  Eastern  Time;  in  conse- 
quence concert  goers  arrive  home  on 
the  “theatre  car”  at  11:30.  The  Col- 
lege and  town  have  discussed  making- 
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the  change  of  time,  but  it  is  still  un- 
certain.   

The  fortunes  of  the  Musical  Union 
have  concerned  those  vitally  inter  - 
ested  for  some  time.  Along  with  the 
church  choirs  the  chorus  seems  to 
suffer  from  the  competition  of  other 
outside  activities.  It  is  probable  that 
neither  athletics  nor  social  affairs 
bulk  as  large  at  Oberlin  as  they  do 
at  many  colleges  of  the  same  type, 
and  yet  there  has  been  a steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  things  to  fill  up 
the  students’  leisure  time ; and  the 
more  serious  “outside  activities,”  like 
music,  public  speaking,  and  literary 
societies  have  all  felt  the  pressure. 

The  new  organ  in  the  Chapel  will 
help  in  part  to  solve  the  problem  of 
maintaining  choral  music.  It  will 
be  possible  to  give  the  better  choral 
works  of  the  classic  period  with  first- 
rate  soloists  for  large  enough  audi- 
ences to  cover  the  expense.  The  Mes- 
siah will  probably  be  given  regularly 
once  more,  now  that  the  Union  find 
it  possible. 


The  size  of  a chorus  becomes  a 
vital  matter  in  the  presentation  of 
recent  choral  works.  Just  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  Lied  shows  an  increasing 
emphasis  on  the  piano  part,  so  lias 
the  orchestral  accompaniment  be- 
come almost  as  important  as  the 
chorus  in  the  modern  oratorio.  The 
elaborate  orchestral  treatment  de- 
mands a large  orchestra ; it  is  im- 
possible to  reduce  it  to  lialance  a 
small  chorus.  In  consequence,  with 
the  unfavorable  position  of  the  chorus 
in  the  apse  of  the  Chapel,  its  small 


size,  and  the  tendency  of  an  orchestra 
to  bellow  through  their  parts  under  a 
strange  conductor  the  entire  work  is 
often  thrown  out  of  balance.  Now 
that  the  organ  has  been  installed  the 
position  of  the  chorus  is  somewhat 
improved,  but  modern  works  cannot 
be  given  adequately  without  a much 
larger  number  of  singers— unless  the 
orchestra  be  put  in  a swell  box. 


The  Conservatory  orchestra,  under 
Dr.'  Andrews  as  conductor,  has  been 
improved.  It  numbers  about  thirty- 
five  pieces,  including  two  horns,  three 
French  horns,  a trombone  on  occa- 
sion, clarinet,  flute,  and  kettledrums. 
They  are  not  now  dependent  on  an 
organ  for  wood-wind  and  brass  qual- 
ities. For  a student  organization  the 
work  is  very  good,  making  ensembles 
possible,  as  well  as  independent  or- 
chestral numbers. 


For  some  three  years  the  Conser- 
vatory has  been  complying  with  the 
general  requirements  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.  All  students  taught  by 
professors  have  been  “of  college 
rank,”  i.e.,  have  had  the  college  en- 
trance requirements.  This  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  standards 
and  organization  of  the  Conservatory 
course.  But  at  present  the  question 
of  placing  any  school  of  music  or 
school  of  art  on  the  Foundation  is  in 
abeyance.  The  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory is  the  only  school  of  music  which 
has  complied  with  the  requirements, 
and  would  at  once  be  eligible,  should 
the  policy  of  the  Foundation  manage- 
ment change. 
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Memorial  Tablet  in  Honor  of 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Rice 
Facing  the  entrance  in  Rice  Mem- 
orial Hall  on  an  appropriate  wall 
space  is  affixed  the  bronze  memorial 
tablet  by  Miss  Julia  E.  Severance.  A 
rectangular  surface  with  a simple  bor- 
der above  and  below  is  flanked  on 
either  side  by  bas-relief  portraits  of 
Fenelon  B.  Rice  and  Flelen  M.  Rice. 
The  modeling  is  broad  and  simple  and 
the  sand-grain  of  the  bronze  has  been 
but  little  retouched  in  finishing.  The 
portraits  are  in  the  modern  style ; 
there  is  no  attempt  at  classic  conven- 
tion ; the  details  of  dress  are  broadly 
but  indefinitely  suggested  and  the  im- 
pression is  rather  of  the  living  per- 
sonality than  of  an  idealized  bust. 

Between  the  bas-reliefs  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

This  jMemorial  Hall  is  Erected 
in  Honor  of 
Fenelon  B.  Rice 
and 

FIelen  M.  Rice 

Whose  Genius  and  Devotion  for 
Thirty  Years  Created  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 
1869-1901 


Historic.xl  Sketch  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

FREDERIC  B.  STIVEN 
From  the  very  foundation  of  Ober- 
lin College  in  1833,  music  has  occu- 
pied a prominent  interest  in  the  life 
of  the  students.  Looking  back  in  the 
records  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Col- 
lege,  no  particular  mention  of  music 
is  found  during  the  first  two  years, 


but  in  1835  the  name  of  Rev.  E.  P. 
Ingersoll  appears  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  College  as  Professor  of  Sacred 
Music.  At  the  same  time  he  was  di- 
rector of  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment. Ilis  duties  were  confined  to 
giving  instruction  to  classes  in  sing- 
ing, but  even  that  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued after  one  year  on  account  of 
the  extremely  limited  resources  of  the 
new  college.  In  1837  George  N. 
Allen,  at  that  time  a junior  in  College, 
was  given  the  position  of  instructor 
in  sacred  music.  lie  had  come  from 
the  East  and  had  been  a jiupil  of 
Lowell  Mason,  so  that  he  was  well 
fitted  for  his  duties.  On  graduation 
he  remained  in  Oberlin,  and  in  1841 
the  professorship  of  sacred  music  was 
re-established,  and  Mr.  Allen  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position,  which  he  held 
until  1864.  Only  classes  in  singing 
were  provided  for  in  this  course,  but 
Professor  Allen  gave,  as  much  of  his 
time  as  he  could  spare  to  the  private 
teaching  of  piano,  trying  to  meet  a 
growing  demand  for  instruction  in  in- 
strumental music.  Those  whom  he 
could  not  accommodate  he  found  com- 
petent instructors  for,  and  saw  that 
instruments  for  practice  were  pro- 
vided. 

In  1842  the  First  Church  was  built, 
then  the  largest  church  building  west 
of  New  York,  but  the  funds  were  not 
sufficient  to  purchase  an  organ,  so  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Professor  Allen  to 
provide  some  kind  of  music  for  ac- 
companiment. The  choir  was  already 
well  established,  but  there  was  no 
adequate  way  to  furnish  instrumental 
music  at  the  church  service.  Profes- 
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sor  Allen  met  this  difficulty  by  organ- 
izing an  orchestra  of  six  or  eight 
pieces ; and  when  a double  bass  was 
needed  he  persuaded  a young  Scotch- 
man in  the  Theological  Seminary  to 
undertake  its  manufacture,  which  he 
accomplished  with  entire  success. 
With  this  competent  choir  and  or- 
chestra, and  an  enthusiastic  leader, 
Oberlin  soon  became  well  known  for 
its  sacred  music.  Out  of  this  choir 
grew  the  Musical  Union,  the  present 
choral  society  of  Oberlin. 

Under  the  training  of  Professor 
Allen  there  grew  up  some  young  men 
who  became  very  proficient  in  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  musical  profes- 
sion, and  on  his  retirement  in  1865, 
two  of  these  organized  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  to  meet  the 
demand  for  a general  musical  culture. 
These  young  men  were  John  T.  Mor- 
gan and  George  W.  Steele.  For  the 
first  two  years  the  Conservatory  was 
an  entirely  separate  institution,  but 
when,  in  1867,  Mr.  Morgan  went  to 
New  York  to  take  up  a responsible 
organ  position,  the  College  made  Mr. 
Steele  professor  of  music,  and  the 
Conservatory  became  in  a way  affili- 
ated with  the  College.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Professor  Steele  the  admin- 
istrative affairs  were  managed  by  a 
young  instructor  who  had  come  to 
Oberlin  in  1869  to  teach  in  the  Con- 
servatory— Fenelon  B.  Rice.  It  is 
due  almost  exclusively  to  his  indefa- 
tigable efforts  and  to  his  remarkable 
executive  ability  that  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory has  grown  to  be  the  insti- 
tution that  it  is.  Throughout  the  first 
years  Professor  Rice,  who  soon  suc- 


ceeded Professor  Steele,  not  only  di- 
rected the  affairs  of  the  Conservatory, 
but  taught  organ,  piano,  theory,  con- 
ducted the  Musical  Union,  and  had 
charge  of  practically  all  the  musical 
interests  of  Oberlin,  His  wife,  Helen 
M,  Rice,  was  the  only  vocal  teacher, 
and  did  most  of  the  solo  work  in  the 
concerts,  possessing  as  she  did  a 
beautiful  suprano  voice.  With  two 
others  the  Faculty  was  complete. 
Later  a violin  teacher  was  added,  and 
the  enrollment  became  increased  so 
that  from  time  to  time  the  Faculty 
was  enlarged  until  it  tiow  numbers 
thirty-two. 

The  few  buildings  which  the  Col- 
lege then  possessed  were  too  crowded 
to  admit  of  giving  quarters  to  its 
musical  department,  so  a part  of  the 
teaching  staff  had  small  studios  in 
the  second  story  of  a business  block, 
while  the  rest  of  them  taught  in  a few 
remodeled  rooms  of  the  abandoned 
Tappan  Hall.  In  the  early  ’80’s  Pro- 
fessor Rice  tried  to  persuade  the 
Trustees  to  buy  the  Morgan  house 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Conserva- 
tory building,  and  to  remodel  it  for 
the  use  of  the  department  of  music. 
But  the  College  was  too  hard  pressed 
for  funds  to  take  up  this  small  addi- 
tional burden,  so  Professor  Rice, 
anxious  lest  the  property  should  go 
into  private  hands,  personally  pro- 
vided the  money  necessary  for  the 
purchase,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  Conservatory  teachers  were  given 
studios  in  this  old  homestead. 

It  was  at  the  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  College,  in  1883,  that  the  an- 
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nouncement  was  made  that  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Lucien  C.  Warner,  of  New 
York  City,  had  offered  to  give  $40,- 
000  for  tiie  erection  of  a building  to 
accommodate  the  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Plans  were  drawn  up  during 
the  following  summer,  the  contracts 
let,  work  began  in  November,  the  ex- 
cavation was  made,  and  the  founda- 
tion walls  were  laid  before  winter  set 
in.  In  January  of  1884  the  corner- 
stone was  laid,  and  on  December  20, 
of  the  same  year,  Warner  Hall  was 
dedicated.  As  it  stood  then  the  build- 
ing was  four  stories  in  height  and  con- 
tained twenty  large  studios,  eighteen 
practice  rooms,  a library  and  a class 
rehearsal  room.  It  is  of  the  Norman 
Gothic  type  of  architecture,  built  of 
Amherst  gray  sandstone.  Early  in 
the  ’90's  the  addition  of  the  Con- 
cert Hall  greatly  increased  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  building,  and  a few 
years  later  a large  addition  to  the 
west  end  of  the  building  about  tripled 
the  number  of  practice  rooms.  In 
1005  the  Concert  Hall  was  enlarged 
so  that  now  it  seats  nearly  1000  peo- 
ple. has  a stage  capable  of  seating  the 
largest  orchestra  comfortably,  with 
ample  space  at  the  rear  for  the  large 
organ.  Warner  Hall  as  it  now  stands 
contains,  besides  the  Concert  Hall, 
commodious  offices  for  the  Director 
and  the  Dean  of  Women,  two  large 
lecture  rooms,  a fine  reading  room 
and  library,  twenty-five  large  studios, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  twent\’ 
practice  rooms.  The  ecpiipment  of 
the  building  includes  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pianos,  one  large 
three-manual  organ,  two  good  sized 


two-manual  teaching  organs,  and 
twenty  practice  organs. 

In  1910  a large  building  adjoining 
Warner  Hall,  of  the  same  general  ar- 
chitecture, was  dedicated  in  commem- 
oration of  the  life  services  of  Profes- 
sor and  Mrs.  Fenelon  P>.  Rice.  Rice 
Memorial  Hall  is  fireproof  and  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  fourteen  piano 
practice  rooms,  five  large  class  rooms, 
and  a beautiful  rest  and  recreation 
room.  Both  buildings  are  lighted  by 
electricity,  heated  by  the  Central 
Steam-heating  Plant  of  the  College, 
and  are  provided  with  electric  ele- 
vator service. 

At  the  death  of  Fenelon  B.  Rice  in 
1901,  the  Trustees  appointed  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Conservatory  Charles 
Walthall  Morrison,  and  under  his  ad- 
ministration the  institution  has  con- 
tinued to  progress  in  a very  unusual 
manner.  Several  honorary  degrees 
have  been  conferred  upon  Professor 
Morrison  by  different  colleges  in  re- 
cognition of  his  ability  to  carry  for- 
ward the  executive  as  well  as  the  ar- 
tistic side  of  such  a large  institution. 

The  Faculty  of  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory is  made  up  of  men  and  women 
who  have  had  the  best  training  ob- 
tainable in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope. At  least  two  years  of  Euro- 
pean study  is  required  before  an  in- 
structor may  become  a professor. 
Many  of  the  teachers  have  spent 
much  more  time  than  the  two  vears 
studying  with  the  best  masters  of 
Germany  and  Erance.  In  the  piano 
department  there  are  twelve  on  the 
teaching  staff,  the  vocal  teachers  num- 
ber eight,  while  in  the  organ  depart- 
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ment  three  are  required  to  take 
charge  of  the  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  organ  students.  Dr.  George 
Whitfield  Andrews,  Professor  of  Or- 
gan and  Composition,  is  known 
throughout  the  United  States  for  his 
remarkable  abilities  as  an  organist, 
and  as  director  of  the  Musical  Union 
he  has  had  great  success.  The  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Criticism  of 
Music,  Edward  Dickinson,  is  the 
author  of  several  valuable  books,  not- 
ably “History  of  Music  of  the  West- 
ern Church “A  Study  of  the  His- 
tory of  Music”  and  “The  Education 
of  a Music  Lover.”  Charlotte  De- 
muth  Williams  of  the  violin  depart- 
ment, Friedrich  Goerner,  Professor 
of  ’Cello,  and  several  others  are  often 
heard  throughout  the  middle  west  in 
concert.  A number  of  the  Faculty 
hold  responsible  organ  and  choir  po- 
sitions in  Cleveland. 

It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  Ober- 
lin  to  equip  the  student  with  a general 
musical  education,  to  give  him  a 
thorough  foundation  for  further  spe- 
cialization in  whatever  branch  of  the 
musical  profession  he  may  wish  to 
pursue.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that 
the  musician  is  extremely  one-sided 
in  his  education;  for  this  reason,  and 
because  Oberlin  Conservatory  ranks 
as  a College  of  Music,  the  literary 
requirements  for  entrance  are  practic- 
ally the  same  as  those  required  by  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A 
graduate  of  a first  rank  high  school 
whose  course  has  comprised  what  is 
equivalent  to  four  years  of  language, 
can  as  a rule  meet  the  requirements 
without  additional  literary  work.  It 


is  also  the  contention  of  the  Oberlin 
Faculty  that  the  really  good  musician 
must  have  at  least  some  knowledge 
of  the  theoretical  side  of  music  in 
order  to  grasp  to  the  fullest  the  im- 
port of  his  own  special  branch.  To 
this  end  also  each  student  is  required 
to  take  piano,  for  it  is  rightly  consid- 
ered the  one  essential  instrument  re- 
quisite to  all  musicians.  In  order  to 
graduate,  a thorough  course  in  theory 
must  be  finished.  There  are  three 
choices  h'ere  open  to  the  student : 
Course  I,  open  to  gifted  students 
wishing  to  take  up  composition ; 
Course  II,  required  of  students  who 
intend  to  graduate  with  organ  as  their 
major  study;  and  Course  III,  which  is 
a general  course  for  the  average  stu- 
dent best  calculated  to  give  him  the 
widest  view  of  the  different  branches 
of  theory.  The  shortest  of  the  three 
courses  requires  three  years  to  finish. 
It  embraces  a complete  course  in  har- 
mony, ear  training,  simple  counter- 
point, harmonic  analysis,  and  musical 
form.  The  course  for  organ  students 
requires  double  counterpoint,  canon 
and  fugue,  but  omits  harmonic  analy- 
sis. The  composition  course  is  the 
same  as  that  for  the  organ  stu- 
dents, except  that  two  years  of  com- 
position are  required  in  place  of  mu- 
sical form.  This  is  of  course  the 
long'est  and  most  difficult  of  the 
courses  in  theory.  Each  student  be- 
fore graduation  must  take  the  course 
offered  in  the  history  of  music.  There 
are  elective  courses  oft'ered  in  instru- 
mentation, orchestration,  advanced 
history  of  music,  appreciation  of  mu- 
sic, French  diction,  dramatic  expres- 
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sioii,  terminology,  and  the  super- 
visors’ course  in  public  school  music. 

The  theoretical  work  is  so  arranged 
that  it  does  not  take  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  the  student’s  time,  but  gives 
him  ample  time  for  at  least  three 
hours  a day  for  his  major  practical 
study  and  one  hour  ifor  his  minor 
practical  study.  There  is  now  taught 
at  Oberlin,  piano,  organ,  singing,  vio- 
lin, viola,  ’cello,  double-bass,  harp  and 
the  wind  instruments.  A splendid 
opportunity  is  offered  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  for  ensemble  playing, 
and  the  Conservatory  orchestra  gives 
to  all  students  of  the  string  or  wind 
instruments  who  are  proficient 
enough  to  become  members,  a chance 
to  do  orchestra  work  that  approaches 
that  done  by  the  largest  symphony 
orchestras  of  the  country.  A library 
of  music  of  nearly  25,000  numbers, 
including  many  for  full  orchestra,  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  students. 

For  graduation'  three  of  the  stud- 
ies are  required  ones, — theory,  his- 
tory of  music,  and  piano;  the  fourth 
is  chosen  from  the  other  practical 
studies  taught.  A recital  is  given 
by  the  graduate  in  his  major  study 
during  his  senior  year,  and  many 
students  give  splendid  recitals  in 
their  minor  studv. 

Among  the  advantages  of  Ober- 
lin, one  of  the  most  important  is  the 
series  of  artist  recitals  given  each 
year.  They  consist  of  a series  of  nine 
or  ten  recitals,  at  least  three  of  them 
being  Symphony  Concerts  by  the  dif- 
ferent large  orchestras  of  the  coun- 
try. For  example,  last  year  recitals 
were  given  by  Josef  Hofmann,  Oscar 


Seagle,  the  Philadelphia  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Oberlin  Musical 
Union  in  the  “Messiah,”  Julia  Culp, 
Harold  Bauer,  Jean  Gerardy,  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Charlotte  and  Elsa  Ruegger,  Alma 
Gluck,  and  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra.  At  the  annual  May  Fes- 
tival of  the  Oberlin  Musical  Union, 
Bruch’s  “Odysseus,”  and  Pierne’s 
“The  Children’s  Crusade,”  were 
given.  Every  Wednesday  evening  a 
students’  recital  is  given  in  which  ap- 
pear the  better  students.  Attendance 
is  required  of  the  conservatory  stu- 
dents at  these  recitals  and  they  form 
a valuable  part  of  their  musical  edu- 
cation. 

Finally,  one  of  the  great  pleasures 
of  Oberlin  Conservatory  life  is  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  life  of 
the  College.  Many  young  people 
who  intend  to  make  music  a profes- 
sion have  at  the  same  time  a great 
desire  to  be  able  to  experience  some 
of  the  benefits  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  associations  of  college  life.  Ober- 
lin affords  this  in  an  unusual  degree. 
The  Conservatory  is  essentially  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  College 
and  thus  its  students  share  in  the 
general  activities.  Conservatory  boys 
are  often  active  in  athletic  interests 
and  the  Conservatory  is  well  repre- 
sented in  the  College  Glee  Club, 
which  makes  two  extensive  tours  of 
the  country  each  year.  It  all  adds  a 
broadening  influence  in  the  life  of 
the  musician,  who,  more  than  most 
people,  is  in  need  of  a wholesome, 
well-rounded  view  of  life. 
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A Few  Facts  Concerning  the 

Early  Days  of  the  Conserva- 
tory. 

Lucretia  Celestia  Wattles 

The  College  catalog  of  the  year 
when  Dr.  Warner  graduated  contains 
the  announcement  that  “The  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  which  has 
been  established  for  supplying  a want 
generally  felt  by  those  interested  in 
the  cause  of  the  art  to  the  further- 
ance of  which  it  is  devoted,  began  its 
first  term  the  5th  of  September  of  the 
present  year  (1865).”  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  “theoretical  course” 
offered  was  to  occupy  three  years, 
exactly  the  length  of  time  required 
fifty  years  later. 

The  “Board  of  Directors”  consisted 
of  John  P.  Morgan,  “President  and 
Principal  of  the  Department  of  Sa- 
cred Music,”  George  W.  Steele, 
“Principal  of  the  Department  of  Se- 
cular Music,”  and  two  college  profes- 
sors. 

Mr.  IMorgan  had  just  returned 
from  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  bring- 
ing with  him  its  plans,  ideals,  and 
traditions. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  con- 
sisted of  the  two  enthusiastic  instruc- 
tors, with  the  parlors  and  pianos  of 
their  respective  fathers,  who  lived  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  College  Square. 
The  house  of  Dr.  Morgan  stood  on 
the  site  of  Warner  Hall,  and  the  pi- 
ano and  harmony  lessons  taken  by 
the  writer  during  that  year  were 
given  in  its  parlor  and  in  that  of  Dr. 
Steele. 

The  Musical  Union  bought  a 


Chickering  Grand  that  fall,  however, 
which  was  placed  in  the  College 
Chapel  and  used  for  Conservatory  re- 
citals. The  earliest  program  avail- 
able is  curious,  offering  to  the  public 
three  of  Mendelssohn's  Songs  with- 
out Words,  arranged  for  four  hands, 
an  aria  from  the  Creation,  and  Schu- 
bert’s Ave  Maria. 

Later,  Mr.  Morgan,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  an  imported  violinist, 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  before-un- 
dreamed-of  beauties  of  Beethoven’s 
Piano  and  Violin  Sonatas,  while  his 
friend,  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  was  the 
first  of  the  long  line  of  piani.sts  who 
from  time  to  time  have  aroused  the 
ambition  of  Conservatory  students 
here. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan in  the  fall  of  ’GG  (to  become  or- 
ganist in  Trinity  Church,  New  York), 
Mr.  Steele  was  at  the  head  of  the 
school  for  five  years,  nearly  a year 
and  a half  of  which  time  was  spent 
abroad,  his  place  being  filled  during 
his  absence  by  Mr.  John  C.  Fillmore, 
“directly  from  the  Conservatory  at 
Leipzig.” 

The  year  after  Mr.  Steele’s  return, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Rice,  also  just 
from  Leipzig',  became  mej'nbers  of 
the  Board  of  Instruction.  In  1871 
Mr.  Rice  was  made  Professor  of  Mu- 
sic by  the  College,  and  the  title  of 
“Director  of  the  Conservatory”  ap- 
peared in  the  next  catalog.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, therefore,  is  the  second  man 
to  bear  that  title  here,  although  he  is 
fifth  in  the  succession  of  heads  of 
the  school,  all  of  whom  have  been 
Professors  of  Music  from  Leipzig. 
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In  1869  the  Colleg-e  was  able  to 
spare  a rather  large  room  in  the  low- 
er story  of  the, chapel,  which  served 
during  several  years  as  office,  les- 
son room,  and  students'  recital  hall. 
Here  too  were  heard  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintet  Club,  William  II.  Sher- 
wood and  other  artists. 

Meantime  the  number  of  students 
and  teachers  was  gradually  increas- 
ing, and  the  organ  department  of- 
fered the  use  of  two  Mason  and  Ham- 
lin pedal  organs,  in  addition  to  the 
pipe  organs  in  the  First  and  Second 
Churches,  where  advanced  students 
were  permitted  to  practice  for  a con- 
sideration. All  piano  students  in 
early  days,  and  anost  of  them  until 
Rice  Memorial  Hall  was  built,  had 
to  furnish  their  own  instruments  for 
practice,  or  to  scour  the  village  for 
suitable  practice  hours  in  private 
houses. 

In  1872  “a  fine  suite  of  rooms”  was 
secured,  facing  the  College  Square, 
and  fitted  up  especially  for  the  Con- 
servatory. At  the  same  time  all  les- 
son rooms  were  furnished  with  new 
Steinway  or  Chickering  pianos,  to 
which  were  added,  three  years  later, 
several  Bechstein  grands  imported 
from  Berlin. 

From  1869  to  1876  pupils  were  en- 
couraged to  study  harmony  by  the  of- 
fer of  “any  two  $12  studies  and  har- 
mony, for  $25.”  During  those  years 
nearly  a page  of  the  catalog  was  de- 
voted to  setting  forth  the  advantages 
of  “class  teaching,”  yet  only  two  pu- 
pils were  assigned  in  each  hour. 
When,  however,  the  necessity  of 
raising  the  salaries  and  reducing  the 


hours  of  teachers  became  urgent,  that 
page  was  omitted  and  the  simple 
statement  inserted,  that  “the  classes 
in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  are 
limited  in  size  to  three,  so  that  each 
ljupil  has  opportunity  for  such  drill 
as  he  most  needs.”  The  tuition 
remained  practically  the  same  for 
twenty  years — $48  for  forty  weeks 
(four  terms  per  year)  and  $45  for 
Uiirty-six  weeks,  after  1876. 

When,  in  1881,  the  school  had 
quite  outgrown  its  accommodations, 
Professor  Rice  purchased  the  Mor- 
gan House  to  supplement  the  rooms 
in  the  chapel  and  the  “fine  suite” 
over  what  is  now  Comings’  book- 
store. This  building  furnished  room 
for  seven  or  eight  of  the  dozen 
teachers  required  for  379  students 
who  were  on  the  ground  during  that 
year.  Mrs.  Sweet  recalls  taking  or- 
gan lessons  in  the  former  kitchen  of 
the  residence,  practicing  pedal  organ 
in  the  pantry  and  pedal  piano  in  the 
attic. 

A circulating  library  was  in  use  in 
1870,  but  the  Conservatory  first 
owned  one  four  years  later. 

From  the  time  when  j the  lower 
room  became  inadequate  until  the 
opening  of  Warner  Concert  Hall  in 
1888,  the  chapel  proper  was  used  for 
recitals,  except  during  the  fall  of  ’83. 
While  the  organ,  built  for  Mr.  Eddy 
in  Chicago  and  bought  by  the  Con- 
servatory, was  being  set  up  in  the 
chapel,  the  recitals  were  given  in 
Council  Hall  Chapel,  which  was  then 
about  twice  as  large  as  now. 

Diplomas  were  first  given  in  1872, 
and  graduating  classes  for  fourteen 
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years  varied  in  size  from  one  to  six, 
averaging  three.  Advanced  students 
assisted  in  the  final  programs,  and 
these  exercises  were  known  as  “Ex- 
hibitions” or  “Anniversaries”  until 
1885,  when  the  programs  announced 
the  “Seventeenth  Annual  Commence- 
ment.” 

The  publishing  of  a list  of  com- 
posers, with  the  number  of  works  of 
each  performed  during  the  year,  be- 
gan in  1874,  with  twenty-seven  num- 
bers credited  to  Mendelssohn  and 
five  to  Chopin.  Ten  years  later  the 
numbers  for  these  composers  were 
forty-three  and  fifty-five  respectively. 

When,  in  1883,  preparation  began 
for  the  construction  of  Warner  Hall, 
the  contents  of  the  Morgan  House 
were  transferred  to  old  Tappan  Hall, 
just  abandoned  by  the  College.  Those 
teachers  who  spent  four  terms  there 
appreciated  more  fully  than  could 
any  others  the  commodious  steam- 
heated  rooms  in  the  first  building  of 
Oberlin’s  Stone  Age. 


Frances  G.  Nash 

Miss  Frances  G.  Nash  comes  to 
Oherlin  as  Dean  of  Conservatory 
Women  and  Instructor  in  Dramatic 
Expression  and  Spoken  English. 
After  a number  of  years  teaching  in 
some  of  the  best  private  and  public 
schools  of  the  country,  her  work  here 
cannot  fail  to  show  the  fruits  of  her 
abundant  experience.  She  spent  sev- 
eral years  teaching  in  one  of  the  aris- 
tocratic private  schools  in  Georgia, 
and  from  there  came  to  Miss  Mittle- 
berger’s  school  for  girls  in  Cleveland. 


She  now  comes  to  Oherlin  from 
Cleveland,  where  she  spent  thirteen 
years  in  teaching  English  and  Dra- 
matic Expression  at  Lincoln  high 
school  and  where  she  is  also  favor- 
ably known  as  the  city’s  best  director 
in  amateur  dramatics. 

Her  preparation  for  these  years  of 
successful  teaching  was  received  at 
Drew  Seminary,  Carmel,  New  York, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  the 
Emerson  College  of  Oratory  in  Bos- 
ton. 

We  quote  from  a tribute  paid  her 
by  one  of  her  Cleveland  associates; 
“Miss  Frances  Nash’s  real  education 
began  in  the  school  atmosphere  which 
she  has  breathed  ever  since.  Her 
father,  George  W.  Nash  of  Ten- 
nessee, was  president  of  one  of  the 
colleges  early  established  in  the 
South,  and  later  head  of  Lafayette 
school  of  St.  Louis.  Fler  mother, 
Lovina  Breckenridge,  was  also  a 
teacher  in  one  of  the  private  schools 
of  that  city.  Part  of  her  heritage 
was  the  blending  of  the  traits  of  Puri- 
tan and  Cavalier  of  which  your  Si- 
mon-pure New  Englander  is  always 
secretly  proud.  Her  grandfather, 
Myron  Breckenridge,  was  one  of 
those  who  brought  to  the  Western 
Reserve  that  fervid  zeal  for  educa- 
tion and  religion  that  prompted  the 
erection  of  school  house  and  church 
hard  upon  the  building  of  dwelling 
and  granary. 

“Miss  Nash  early  developed  rare 
gifts  as  a teacher.  She  holds  and  ex- 
emplifies that  absolute  sincerity  as 
well  as  an  adequate  technique  is  the 
key  to  the  mysteries  of  the  art  of  ex- 
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pression  and  she  believes  with  Car- 
lyle that  ‘the  good,  as  God  loves,  is 
permanent.’ 

“Her  influence  as  an  inspiring  per- 
sonality among  her  pupils  cannot  be 
overestimated.  To  them  she  stands 
as  a broadly  sympathetic  and  devoted 
teacher,  loving  her  art  and  unsparing 
in  her  efforts  to  make  it  dynamic  in 
their  lives.  She  has  built  and  will 
build  into  the  hearts  of  her  pupils  a 
monument  more  lasting  than  bronze.” 

In  her  work  as  Dean,  Miss  Nash 
brings  to  the  Conservatory  the  gifts 
of  a rare  personality  and  a sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  problems 
which  confront  young  women.  Her 
sane  and  kindly  views  of  persons,  her 
spiritual  ideals,  and  her  high  philoso- 
phy of  life,  have  already  gained  for 
her  the  love  and  confidence  of  the 
young  women  in  her  charge.  Her 
future  activities  are  bound  to  be 
wisely  directed,  and  her  influence 
wholesome.  Oberlin  College  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  adding  another 
strong  personality  to  the  list  of  those 
who  are  influencing  the  lives  of  the 
young  women  of  the  Conservatory 
and  College. 


The  Great  Organ  in  Finney  Mem- 
orial Chapel. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  organ 
in  Finney  Memorial  Chapel  occurred 
on  Friday,  March  12,  at  11  :.30,  in 
place  of  the  usual  chapel  service.  Dr. 
Andrews  presided  at  the  organ,  and 
the  following  was  the  order  of  ser- 
vice : 


Organ  Prelude 
Doxology 

Statement  and  Prayer  of  Dedication 
— President  King 
Organ  Amen 

Flymn  No.  63,  Tune,  “Lyon” 
Improvisation — Professor  George  W. 
Andrews,  Mus.  D. 

Hymn  No.  658,  Tune,  “Oberlin” — 
J.  A.  Demuth 
Organ  Postlude 
Sonata  No.  3 — Mendelssohn 
Con  moto  maestoso 
Andante  tranquilla — Dr.  Andrews. 


President  King’s  Address  at  the 

Dedication  of  the  Finney 
Memorial  Chapel  Organ 

The  long-expected  day  has  come. 

We  are  gathered  to  dedicate  to  its 
varied  and  uplifting  ministry  in  this 
college  chapel,  a great  musical  instru- 
ment. 

“Mechanism,”  one  of  the  philoso- 
phers has  said,  — thinking  of  the  uni- 
verse in  its  total  extent  and  of  all  its 
parts, — “Mechanism  is  absolutely  uni- 
versal in  extent,  but  completely  sub- 
ordinate in  significance.”  And  we 
are  not  permitted  to  lose  sight  of 
either  side  of  this  sweeping  philoso- 
phical thesis.  Every  end  requires  its 
means ; every  ideal  some  actualiza- 
tion. There  is  no  art  without  some 
mechanism  and  material  embodiment. 
And  yet,  high  above  all  means  and 
actualization  and  mechanismi  and  ma- 
terial emliodiment,  rises  the  meaning 
through  these  to  be  expressed.  And 
there  is  bound  to  be  some  proportion 
between  means  and  end.  Men  do 
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not  g;et  larg'c  results  at  small  pains. 
One  is  helped,  thus,  to  some  better 
understanding  of  the  artistic  ]rossibil- 
ities  of  this  great  organ  hy  a sugges- 
tion of  the  extent,  variety  and  intric- 
acy of  its  material  adjustments.  It 
is,  in  the  first  ])lacc,  a great  ]Mece  of 
mechanism.  'S’ou  will  he  interested, 
therefore,  in  some  of  the  c.xternal 
facts  concerning  it. 

The  dimensions  of  the  organ  are 
approximately  si.xty  feet  in  entire 
height  t there  is  much  below  the  level 
of  the  floor),  forty-five  feet  in 
breadth,  and  fifteen  feet  in  depth.  It 
required  nine  months  to  build  the  or- 
gan, and  the  amount  of  material 
built  into  it  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  it  had  to  be  shipped  in  five  car 
loads.  The  organ  has  eighty-one 
stops  and  3479  pipes.  The  longest 
pipe  is  about  thirty-five  feet  in  length ; 
the  longest  interior  pipe  and  the  larg- 
est is  thirty-two  feet  in  length  and 
about  eighteen  inches  square.  The 
smallest  pipe  is  the  size  of  the  smallest 
program  lead  pencil.  There  are  about 
fifty  miles  of  wire  in  the  organ,- 
twenty-seven  miles  of  wire  between 
the  console  and  the  organ  alone. 
About  six  hundred  electro-magnets 
are  built  into  the  organ.  Wind  is 
furnished  by  an  orgoblo,  which  is 
pumped  by  an  electro-motor  of  twen- 
ty-horse power.  The  blower  has  two 
pressures — twelve-inch  and  twenty- 
two-inch — both  capable  of  further 
modification.  There  are  double  sets 
of  swell-folds  in  the  organ,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  folds  in  all,  in  the 
swell  organ  and  in  the  choir  organ. 
The  organ  will  cost,  installed,  about 


•$2G,00().  The  builder  of  the  organ 
is  Mr,  Ernest  Af.  Skinner  of  Boston. 
The  organ  case  was  designed  by  Cass 
Gilbert,  tbe  architect  of  the  Chapel. 
The  case  is  not  yet  complete,  and 
there  is  some  further  decoration  to  be 
added.  'J'he  echo-organ  also  is  still 
to  be  installed. 

So  much  may  be  said  concerning 
the  externals  of  the  great  organ  now 
added  to  the  resources  of  the  College. 
But  the  mechanism,  great  and  in- 
genious as  it  is,  must,  according  to 
our  philosophical  thesis,  be  complete- 
ly subordinated  to  its  end,  and  it  con- 
cerns us  much  more  to  understand 
what  we  have  in  this  organ  as  a mu- 
sical instrument. 

The  builder  has  said  that  in  the 
apse  of  this  Chapel  he  has  found  for 
the  first  time  in  his  experience  the  di- 
mensions requisite  for  the  ideal  plac- 
ing of  the  org'an  pipes ; and  testifies 
that  he  has  had  here  the  greatest  op- 
portunity he  ever  had  to  build  an 
organ  after  his  own  heart ; and  that 
in  equality  of  tone,  variety  of  effects, 
and  perfection  of  mechanical  details, 
he  believes  that  this  organ  has  no 
superior  on  this  continent.  It  may  be 
added  that  Mr.  Skinner  insists  that 
the  organ  is  built  for  use,  and  that  it 
will  gain  rather  than  lose  from  a large 
use  of  it. 

I am  indebted  to  Professor  An- 
drews for  this  expert  judgment  of 
the  musical  quality  of  the  organ  to- 
day dedicated : 

“Our  new  Finney  Chapel  organ 
represents  an  attainment  unsurpassed 
anywhere  in  the  world  in  this  field. 
There  are  larger  organs,  but  there 
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are  none  more  perfect.  Mr.  Ernest 
Af.  SkiniTcr  has  given  the  organ  a 
warmth,  and  vitality,  and  variety  of 
tone  always  hoped  for,  but  not  before 
heard.  He  has,  by  the  perfection  of 
his  electrical  inventions,  provided  a 
control  of  these  tones  as  sensitive  and 
instantly  responsive  as  the  most  ex- 
acting artist  could  ask.  Usually  the  or- 
g'an  is  not  stimulating  to  one's  rhyth- 
mic feeling,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
feel  otherwise  with  one’s  fingers  up- 
on this  keyboard.  Mr.  Skinner  has 
done  the  very  unusual  thing  of  so  de- 
veloping the  instrument  of  his  choice 
that  it  definitely  demands  a new  lit- 
erature to  do-  it  full  justice,  in  the  use 
of  its  new  powers.  He  has  done 
more  than  give  us  a clever  Yankee  in- 
vention ; for  as  an  intelligent  and  ap- 
preciative musician  he  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a musical  instrument 
that  one  desires  to  use,  and  that 
rouses  the  emotion  and  imagination 
as  earlier  or  other  contemporary  or- 
gans have  not  been  able  to  do.  Our 
debt  of  gratitude  to  him  is  very 
great.” 

We  associate  with  Mr.  Skinner  in 
our  thanks  this  morning,  the  tuner, 
Mr.  Clark;  Mr.  Atkins,  under  whose 
competent  direction  the  organ  has 
been  put  in  place ; and  his  skillful 
helpers,  who  worked,  it  may  be 
added,  all  night  that  we  might  have 
the  completed  instrument  today.  We 
owe  this  wonderful  instrument,  first 
of  all,  of  course,  to  its  generous  don- 
ors, Mr.  Frederick  Norton  Finney 
and  Air.  Charles  Martin  Hall,  who 
united  to  make  possible  to  the  stu- 
dents, the  teacher,  and  friends  of 


Oberlin  College  the  very  best  that  an 
organ  can  express.  We  miss  their 
presence  today— the  one,  because  of 
distance  and  age;  the  other  because 
he  has  been  ushered  into  another 
life,  of  harmonies  more  profound 
Tint  patience ! there  may  come  a time 

When  these  dull  ears  shall  scan 
aright 

Strains  that  outring  Earth’s  drowsy 
chime. 

As  Heaven  outshines  the  taper’s 
light. 

Keenly  appreciative  of  the  esthetic 
ministry  of  a great  organ,  and  know- 
ing its  almost  indispensable  value  for 
the  public  worship  of  the  College, 
they  made  the  gift.  But  it  is  only 
right  that  I should  say  that  I should 
not  have  originally  asked  for  so  ex- 
pensive an  instrument  for  the  Chapel, 
nor  would  the  donors  have  given  it, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  great  organist 
whose  long,  unstinted  and  brilliant 
service  seemed  to  us  signally  to  de- 
serve as  fine  an  organ  as  could  be 
made.  Mr.  Hall  offered,  indeed,  to 
increase  the  sum  available  for  the  or- 
gan to  $30,000  if  necessary  to  get 
what  Professor  Andrews  wanted. 
The  last  $10,000  of  the  organ’s  cost 
certainly  may  be  truly  regarded  as  a 
personal  tribute  to  Dr.  George  W. 
Andrews,  for  tliirty-three  years  con- 
nected with  the  organ  department  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Alusic  of  Ober- 
lin College.  Alay  he  live  long  to  re- 
vel in  the  undreamed-of  possibilities 
of  the  magnificent  musical  instrument 
now  put  at  his  service. 

One  cannot  easily  overstate  the 
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extent  of  the  possible  ministry  of 
this  great  organ  to  our  daily  college 
worship  and  to  our  musical  life.  In 
prelude  and  postlude,  the  organ  will 
daily  help  to  the  quiet  and  mood  of 
worship.  It  will  give  great  support 
in  our  Chapel  singing;  it  will  make 
the  annual-  rendering  of  the  “Mes- 
siah” possible.  It  will  give  us  great 
organ  recitals.  In  all  these  ways,  and 
many  others,  it  will  enrich  our  life 
together. 

On  behalf,  therefore,  of  the  trus- 
tees and  faculty  and  students  and 
alumni  and  friends  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, I here  record  our  deep  grati- 
tude for  the  gift  of  this  organ,  and 
to  all  who  have  made  it  possible ; and 
pledge  myself  and  my  colleagues  to 
hold  true  to  its  intended  high  uses 
this  great  addition  to  the  equipment 
of  the  College. 

Four  thousand  organ  pipes ! I 
heard  Dr.  Jowett  in  the  closing  days 
of  1914  urge  upon  his  Fifth  Avenue 
hearers : “Don’t  play  at  being  re- 
ligious !”  The  possibilities  of  life,  he 
said,  were  like  those  of  an  organ  of 
four  thousand  pipes.  Don’t  make  a 
one-finger  business  of  life!  I would 
have  the  organ  daily  saying  this  to 
the  generations  of  students  who  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  hearing  it.  You 
could  get  something  out  of  this  or- 
gan by  pushing  down  one  key  after 
another  with  a single  finger,  but  its 
tremendous  possibilities  can  never  so 
come  out.  Don’t  make  a dne-finger 
business  of  life.  Throw  yourselves 
into  it  with  all  your  powers.  Don’t 
be  afraid  of  the  great  causes,  of  the 
great  indignations,  of  the  great  devo- 


tions, of  the  great  enthusiasms.  This 
organ  itself  is  only  one  of  the  partial 
revelations  of  the  glory  of  man,  but 
it  will  take  a master  musician  to 
awaken  all  its  powers.  Your  lives 
hold  far  vaster  potentialities,  but 
they  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  one-finger 
exercises.  Let  God  awaken  you,  nor 
dare  less  than  to  work  in  line  with 
Flis  infinite  purposes.  I may  well 
make  my  last  word  for  us  the  inscrip- 
tion proposed  by  Mr.  Finney  for  the 
organ,  when  it  was  thought  a long 
inscription  might  be  possible : 

Let  me  speak  the  might  and  glory 
of  man 

And  the  majesty  and  love  of  God. 


Some  Facts  Concerning  the  Organ 

The  announcement  last  spring  of 
the  gift  to  Oberlin  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  by  Frederick  Nor- 
ton Finney  and  Mr.  Charles  Martin 
Flail,  for  an  organ  in  the  Finney 
Memorial  Chapel,  made  possible  the 
realization  of  a long-cherished  dream 
of  a really  noble  example  of  this 
greatest  of  all  instruments.  The  com- 
mittee which  had  been  appointed 
visited  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chi- 
cago, carefully  examining  large  or- 
gans of  the  prominent  builders,  and 
after  careful  consideration  the  con- 
tract was  finally  awarded  to  the  Ern- 
est M.  Skinner  Company  of  Boston, 
for  an  organ  quite  similar  in  specifi- 
cations to  the  great  organs  of  St. 
Thomas  Church  of  New  York,  and 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  church  of 
Chicago. 

The  organ  has  six  distinct  parts : 
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great  organ,  swell  organ,  choir  or- 
gan, solo  organ,  echo  organ,  pedal 
organ.  These  organs  are  operated 
from  the  one  console  of  four  manuals 
and  pedals,  and  are  easily  managed 
separately  or  together  by  the  per- 
former. There  are  seventy-eight 
speaking  stops,  divided  as  follows ; 
sixteen  in  the  great,  twenty  in  the 
swell,  eleven  in  the  choir,  nine  in  the 
solo,  three  in  the  echo,  and  nineteen 
in  the  pedal.  There  are  three  tremo- 
los, and  besides  the  nine  unison 
couplers  there  are  twelve  sub  and 
super  couplers,  making  a total  of 
twenty-one  mechanical  appliances  for 
coupling  the  different  organs. 

When  the  Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
was  planned  the  idea  of  providing 
ample  space  for  a great  organ  was 
kept  constantly  in  mind,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  chamber  where  the  or- 
gan is  located  is  practically  perfect. 
The  rear  walls  of  the  apse  form  the 
hack  of  the  swell  boxes,  which  are 
constructed  of  steel  and  concrete. 
The  curved,  sloping,  wooden  roof 
forms  a splendid  sounding  board  and 
there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the  tone 
in  any  way.  The  space  occupied  by 
the  organ  is  forty-two  feet  ten  inches 
wide,  fifteen  feet  deep  and  fifty-four 
feet  in  height.  The  whole  chamber 
extends  nine  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  floor  of  the  choir  seats.  Here  are 
located  the  pedal  organ,  and  parts  of 
the  choir  and  solo  organs.  The  echo 
organ  is  situated  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  chapel,  directly  under  the  rose 
window,  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  from  the  organ  proper.  The 
wiring  and  the  wind  conductor  run- 


ning to  the  echo  organ  are  placed  be- 
neath the  floor  of  the  south  gallery. 

The  action  is  electric  throughout, 
making  possible  a touch  that  is  re- 
markable for  its  responsiveness.  The 
connections  to  all  parts  of  the  organ 
are  made  by  electric  wire.  A system 
of  adjustable  combinations  makes 
possible  the  setting  of  many  combina- 
tions of  stops  from  the  console  with 
a minimum  of  trouble. 

The  largest  pipe  of  the  organ  is 
the  thirty-two  foot  C C C C of  the 
pedal  bombarde.  The  pipes  of  this 
pedal  stop  are  so  long  and  so  heavy 
that  they  had  to  be  made  in  two  parts 
and  were  bolted  together  before  be- 
ing set  up.  This,  however,  is  but  one 
of  three  thirty-two  foot  stops  on  the 
organ,  there  being  a thirty-two  foot 
double  open  diapason,  and  a thirty- 
two  foot  violone.  The  pipes  of  the 
violone  form  a part  of  the  display 
pipes,  the  center  one  being  about 
thirty-six  feet  long  and  nine  inches  in 
diameter. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  details  of  the  organ  we  append 
the  specifications: 

Orkat  Organ 


10  ft. 

Diapason 

10  ft. 

Bourdon 

8 ft. 

First  Diapason 

S ft. 

Second  Diapason 

8 ft. 

Tiiird  Diapason 

8 ft. 

Biiilomela 

S ft. 

Clariliel  Flute 

8 ft. 

Erzaliler 

4 ft. 

Octave 

4 ft. 

Flute 

2-A  ft. 

Twelftli 

2 ft. 

Fifteenth 

Mixture  ti  rks. 

10  ft. 

O])hicloide 
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8 ft.  Tromlm 
4 ft.  Clarion 

Seven  acfinstable  coinbination  pistons 
to  control  firoat  and  pedal  stops. 

SwKLL  Organ 


IG 

ft. 

Dulciana 

IG 

ft. 

Bourdon 

8 

ft. 

Open  Diapason 

8 

ft. 

Spitz  Fldte 

8 

ft. 

Clarabella 

8 

ft. 

Gedackt 

8 

ft. 

Salicional 

8 

ft. 

Voix  Celeste 

8 

ft. 

Aeoline 

8 

ft. 

Fnda  Maris 

4 

ft. 

Octave 

4 

ft. 

Flute 

2 

ft. 

Flautiuo 
Mixture  3 rks. 

IG 

ft. 

Contra  I’osaune 

8 

ft. 

Posaune 

4 

ft. 

Clarion 

8 

ft. 

Vox  Humana 

8 

ft. 

Fluegel  Horn 
Tremolo 

Seven  ad,iustal)le  combination  pistons 
to  control  swell  and  pedal  stops. 

Choir  Organ 


1C 

ft. 

Gamba 

8 ft. 

Geigen  Principal 

8 

ft. 

Concert  Flute 

2 

ft. 

Piccolo 

IG 

ft. 

Fagotto 

8 

ft. 

Clarinet 

8 

ft. 

Kleine  Erzahler 

8 

ft. 

Quintadena 

4 

ft. 

Flaiito  Traverse 

Tremolo 

8 

ft. 

Orchestral  Oboe 

Celesta 

Celesta  sub 

i>even  ad.jnstable  coinbination  pistons 
to  control  choir  and  jiedal  stops. 

Sow  Organ 
8 ft.  Philomela 
8 ft.  Gamba 
8 ft.  Gamba  Celeste 
8 ft.  ' Harmonic  Flute 


](>  ft.  Fagotto 
8 ft.  Orchestral  Oboe 
8 ft.  Clarinet 
8 ft.  French  Horn 
8 ft.  Tuba  Mirabilis 
Tremolo 

Fcho  Organ  (pla.ved  from  Sow). 

S ft.  Cor  de  Nuit 
8 ft.  Vox  Humana 

Cathedral  Cbiines 
Tremolo 

Seven  ad.jnstable  combination  pistons 
to  control  solo,  echo,  and  pedal  stops. 
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t!2  ft.  Diaiiason 
;12  ft.  • Vioione 
IG  ft.  First  Diapason 
10  ft.  Second  Diapason 
IG  ft.  Vioione 
IG  ft.  Dulciana 
IG  ft.  Gamba 
10  ft.  Bourbon 
10  ft.  Echo  Eieblich 
lOVs  ft.  Quint 
8 ft.  Octave 
8 ft.  Gedackt 
8 ft.  Still  Gedackt 
8 ft.  Cello 
32  ft.  Bombarde 
IG  ft.  Opbicleide 
10  ft.  Posaune 
8 ft.  Tromba 
4 ft.  Clarion 

Seven  ad,iustable  toe  pistons  to  con- 
trol fireat  and  pedal  stops. 

Three  adjustable  pistons  to  control  the 
entire  organ. 

List  of  Couplers 
Swell  to  Great 
Swell  to  ('hoir 
Choir  to  Great 
Solo  to  Great 
Great  to  Solo 
Swell  Super 
Swell  Sub 

Swell  to  Great  super 
Swell  to  Great  sub 
Choir  Super 
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Choir  Sub 
Solo  Super 
Solo  Sub 

Solo  to  Great  sub 
Solo  to  Great  super 
Swell  to  I'eibil 
Great  to  Pedal 
Choir  to  Pedal 
Solo  to  Pedal 
Swell  to  Pedal  41't. 

Mechanical  Accessories 
Balanced  Swell  Pedal 
Balauced  Choir,  Solo,  and  Echo  Pedal 
Balanced  Crescendo  Pedal 
Great  to  Pedal  Keversible 
Sforzando  Pedal 


Courses  Recently  Added  in  the 
Conservatory. 

In  vocal  music,  a real  entrance  to 
the  spirit  and  beauty  of  the  songs  of 
other'  nations  is  vouchsafed  only  to 
him  who  has  the  key,  a knowledge  of 
language.  Good  translations  are  not 
lacking,  but  they  are  the  exception, 
and  for  a variety  of  reasons  are  un- 
satisfactory to  the  real  student.  In 
recognition  of  these  facts,  most  con- 
servatories require  of  their  students 
a certain  amount  of  foreign  language 
study.  Some  languages  have  special 
difficulties,  and  not  all  musical  stu- 
dents can  find  time  to  take  a full  lan- 
guage course.  To  meet  the  need  for 
a brief  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  French  pronunciation,  the  course 
in  French  diction  was  arranged. 
The  course,  which  is  two  hours 
throughout  the  year,  is  given  by  As- 
sociate Professor  Jameson  of  the 
College  Faculty,  who  devoted  some 
attention  to  phonetics  during  his 
residence  in  Paris. 

In  the  course,  a brief  introductory 


study  of  grammar  and  composition  is 
accompanied  by  careful  drill  in  pro- 
nunciation, and  by  the  study  and  exe- 
cution of  a large  number  of  French 
songs,  beginning  with  simple  folk- 
songs, and  including  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  about  twenty  of  the 
best  songs  in  the  modern  repertoire. 
Although  the  drill  is  not  so  thorough 
as  that  in  the  regular  four-hour 
course  in  College,  it  is  planned  to  give 
the  student  enough  grammar  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  text  of 
the  songs. 

The  Department  of  Public  School 
Music  was  organized  in  the  fall  of 
1900,  the  first  instructor  being  Mr. 
W.  J.  Horner,  now  Professor  of 
Singing  in  the  Conservatory.  Pro- 
fessor Horner  kept  the  ivork  for  only 
two  years,  and  during  the  next  four 
or  five  years  it  was  in  charge  of  Miss 
Estella  Reed  and  Miss  Lucille  Reed. 
In  1907  Mr.  K.  W.  Gehrkens,  a grad- 
uate of  the  College  Department,  who 
had  specialized  in  music  and  in  edu- 
cation during  his  six  years  of  study 
in  College  and  Conservatory,  assumed 
charge  of  the  department,  and  in  the 
last  six  or  seven  years  the  number  of 
students  taking  the  work  has  more 
than  trebled  and  the  course  now 
ranks  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Students  who  receive  the  certificate 
in  Public  School  Music  are  required 
to  spend  at  least  two  years  in  study, 
and  their  work  must  include  piano, 
voice,  sight-singing,  history  of  music, 
and  ear-training.  The  actual  work  in 
Public  School  Music  consists  of  a 
study  of  the  terminology  of  music,  a 
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semester  of  elementary  psychology 
and  general  methods,  a semester  of 
methods  of  public  school  music,  and 
a study  of  such  other  topics  as  are 
necessary  for  the  broad  equipment 
that  is  now  being  demanded  of  the 
music  supervisor. 


Book  Reviews. 

Music  Notation  and  Terminology. 
Karl  W.  Gehrkens.  A.  S.  Barnes 
Co.,  N.  Y.  1914.  Pp.  ICS. 

This  book  by  Mr.  Gehrkens,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  School  Music  in 
the  Conservatory,  has  met  with  a de- 
served success.  It  is  not  a little  lexi- 
con of  musical  terms  carelessly  de- 
fined. Instead,  as  Prof.  Edward 
Dickinson  has  said  of  it  in  the  Re- 
view : 

“It  is  an  elaborate  and  scholarly 
treatise  on  a subject  which  presents 
peculiar  difficulties  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  any  department  of  musi- 
cal instruction.  . . . 

“This  book  is  far  more  valuable 
than  the  ordinary  dictionary  of  musi- 
cal terms,  for  the  aim,  as  the  writer 
states,  has  been  not  only  to  give  the 
student  some  insight  into  the  meaning 
of  the  great  number  of  terms  em- 
ployed in  his  art,  but  also  to  make 
him  see  more  clearly  why  certain 
terms  have  the  meaning  that  is  at- 
tached to  them.  As  an  example  of 
the  skill  with  which  this  intricate  ma- 
terial is  handled,  one  may  refer  to  the 
chapters  in  which  the  puzzling  ques- 
tions of  scales  are  discussed.  Not 
less  admirable  are  the  chapters  re- 
lating to  musical  forms. 


“A  considerable  portion  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  history  of  musical 
notation,  acoustics,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  terminology  reform,  and 
these  chapters  will  prove  of  special 
usefulness  as  scholarly  summaries  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  ques- 
tions in  musical  science.” 

It  goes  without  saying  that  many 
musicians  will  find  that  their  use  of 
terms,  or  the  use  in  some  of  the  scores 
they  teach,  does  not  find  warrant  in 
Mr.  Gehrkens’  book.  This  is  inevit- 
able in  a subject  where  there  is  con- 
siderable confusion.  And  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  the  author  has 
been  closely  connected  with  the  work 
of  reforming  and  adjusting  musical 
nomenclature  in  this  country,  and 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  study  the 
usage  recommended  as  authoritative. 

A second  edition  is  already  under 
way,  in  which  the  author  is  planning 
some  changes  in  certain  definitions, 
a revision  of  the  pronunciations — a 
very  difficult  subject,  by  the  way, 
since  the  terms  come  from  a half 
dozen  languages,  though  the  native 
pronunciation  cannot  be  adopted — 
and  some  further  illustrative  material. 
The  book  is  having  an  extensive  use. 
Among  other  places,  it  has  been 
adopted  for  the  public  schools,  of  New 
York  State,  as  a reference  book  for 
teachers  in  New  York  City,  is  in  use 
at  Northwestern  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

Mu.sical  Notes. 

The  third  concert  in  the  Artist 
Course  for  the  second  semester  was 
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given  l)v  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Dr.  Ernest  Ixijnwald,  Con- 
ductor; Miss  Sue  Harvard,  Soprano, 
soloist,  in  Finney  Memorial  Chapel, 
Wednesday,  March  3. 

Program 

Symphony  No.  3 “Eroica”  Beethoven 
Overture  to  “Die,  Meistersinger’’ 

Wagner 

.A.ria.  “Dich  Thenre  Halle,”  from 

"Tannhauser”  JVagner 

IMiss  Harvard 

Symphonic  Legend,  “Zorahayda” 

Svendsen 


-Aria,  “Ave  Maria” Bruch 

Miss  Flarvard 

Rhapsody  Hongroise,  No  2.  . . . Liset 


With  each  concert  given  here  by 
the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  under  Dr. 
Kunwald’s  direction,  the  admiration 
felt  for  his  fine  qualities  as  a conduc- 
tor strengthens.  To  a broad  musi- 
cianship which  insures  sanity  and  bal- 
ance to  all  his  interpretations,  without 
a suggestion  of  dryness  or  pedantry, 
he  adds  the  fire  and  energy  of  a high- 
ly artistic  temperament,  never  satis- 
fied with  the  traditional  or  common- 
place, always  striving  toward  fresh- 
ness and  originality. 

The  performance  of  the  great 
Eroica  Symphony  was  a noble  and 
inspiring  one,  giving  perhaps  the 
most  adequate  measure  of  Dr.  Kun- 
wald’s  talent  as  yet  heard  in  Oberlin. 
The  majestic  sweep  of  the  First 
Movement,  the  tragic  solemnity  of 
the  Funeral  March,  the  charmin,g 
Scherzo,  the  brilliant  Finale,  were  all 
admirably  felt  and  rendered,  but  it 
is  perhaps  in  recalling  the  effect  made 


by  the  wonderful  Coda  to  the  last 
movement,  one  of  the  memorable 
passages  in  orchestral  music,  that  one 
feels  most  keenly  with  how  fine  a 
taiste  and  how  lofty  an  ideal  this 
great  symphony  was  interpreted. 

It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  the 
tone  quality  of  the  instruments  was 
not  always  of  the  finest,  the  en- 
semble of  the  parts  not  the  most  per- 
fect possible,  but  the  impression  left 
was  that  of  great  music,  rendered 
with  a power  and  dignity  worthy  of 
it ; and  in  face'  of  such  an  achieve- 
ment, criticism  of  minor  details  seems 
beside  the  mark.  The  Symphonie 
Legend  by  Svendsen  did  not  seem,  at 
first  hearing,  a work  of  much  im- 
portance, and  the  pizzicato  of  the 
strings  was  rather  more  in  evidence 
than  seemed  warranted,  but  the  jMeis- 
tersinger  Overture  was  played  with 
thrilling  effect,  and  the  Rhapsody 
was  such  a riot  of  gypsy  fire  and 
spirit  that  the  audience  could  be  sat- 
isfied only  by  its  repetition. 

Nor  was  the  part  contributed  by 
the  soloist  unworthy  of  this  fine  con- 
cert. Miss  Harvard  has  a clear,  bril- 
liant soprano  voice  wdiich  she  uses 
admirably  and  her  interpretations 
were  artistic  and  convincing.  One 
feels  it  a pleasure  to  speak  also  of 
the  simplicity  and  good  taste  of  her 
stage  presence — a mark  of  excellence 
only  too  uncommon. 

Charles  K.  Barry. 


A most  delightful  Matinee  Musi- 
cale  was  given  in  Warner  Concert 
Hall  on  Friday  afternoon,  March  12, 
by  members  of  the  Conservatory  Fac- 
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ulty,  ill  honor  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward, 
the  distinguished  man  of  letters  who 
delivered  the  lecture  on  Tennyson  the 
previous  evening.  Mr.  Ward  is  a 
highly  educated  and  discriminating 
lover  of  music,  and  has  enjoyed  the 
acquaintance  of  many  famous  musi- 
cians. The  following  was  the  pro- 
gram ; 

Quartette  in  C No.  17 Mozart 

Adagio.  Allegro 
Andante.  Menuetto 
Finale 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Demuth  Williams, 
first  violin 

Mr.  Homer  Crain,  second  violin 

Mr.  Alvin  Bemis,  viola 

Mr.  Frederick  Goerner,  ’cello 

Elegie  Faiire 

Allegro  appassionato.  . . .Saint-Saens 
Soli  for  ’Cello 
Mr.  Goerner 

Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  ’cello. 

Op.  50  Tschaikovsky 

Written  in  memory  of  a great  artist. 
Theme  and  Variations 

Mr.  W.  K.  Breckenridge,  piano 
Mrs.  'Williams,  violin 
Mr.  Goerner,  ’cello 

Benefit  Concert. 

The  Beatitudes  and  the  Inaugural 
Organ  Concert : 

Program 
part  I. 

1.  Overture  to  Romeo  and  Juliet 

T chaikovsky-Lemare 
Dr.  George  W.  Andrews 

2.  Symphony  No.  I.  in  D Minor 

Guilmant 


Pastoral 

Finale 

Professor  Frederic  B.  Stiven  and 
The  Conservatory  Orchestra 

3.  Piece  Hero'^que  Franck 

Dr.  George  W.  Andrews 

PART  II. 

Selections  from  THE  BEATITUDES 
Cesar  Franck 

Oberein  Musical  Union 
Dr.  George  W.  Andrews,  Conductor 
SOLOISTS 

Mrs.  Florence  Jenney-Clancy . . . . 

Soprano 

Miss  Mildred  P.  Kenestrick 

Mezzo-Soprano 

Mrs.  Ada  Morris-Hastings  Contralto 


Mr.  Herbert  Harroun Tenor 

Mr.  James  A.  McMahon Bass 

Mr.  William  J.  Horner Bass 


Mr.  Bruce  H.  Davis,  Organist 

The  concert  of  Tuesday  evening 
drew  a large  audience  because  the 
Musical  Union  sang  Cesar  Franck’s 
beautiful  and  familiar  oratorio  “The 
Beatitudes,”  and  because  this  was  the 
first  opportunity  to  hear  concert  num- 
bers on  the  new  chapel  organ.  A re- 
cital by  a well-known  organist  from 
abroad  would  have  signalized  the 
opening  of  this  unusual  organ ; but 
the  occasion  was  made  a benefit  for 
the  Musical  Union,  who  have  a debt. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  why  Lemare 
chose  to  transcribe  the  Tchaikovsky 
Overture  or  why  Mr.  Andrews  chose 
the  transcription  for  an  organ  open- 
ing. Without  the  vivacity,  delicacy 
and  tone  color  of  an  orchestra  it  was 
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tedious;  at  best  the  working-out  is 
prolix.  An  extensive  use  of  treble 
stops,  however  varied,  throughout  the 
major  part  of  the  composition,  made 
the  big  organ  sound  like  a magnified 
French  harmonium;  and  although 
the  details  testified  to  the  flexibility 
and  rapid  response  of  the  modern 
organ  they  were  clumsy  and  tangled. 
It  was  decidedly  imorganlike.  In- 
stead of  seeming  carefully  prepared, 
there  were  many  obvious  balks  and 
slips  not  to  be  attributed  to  accidents 
with  the  hair-trigger  keyboards.  All 
in  all  it  sounded  like  a reading  with 
elaborate  but  ineffective  impromptu 
registration.  An  organ  transcription 
must  depend  on  relative  simple  and 
definite  color  contrasts.  A Skinner 
organ  can  suggest  the  dynamic  shad- 
ing of  an  orchestra ; but  one  must 
search  for  vigorous  contrasts  of  tone- 
color  among  the  stops  which  are  apt 
to  be ‘rich  rather  than  characteristic. 
The  loud  combinations  are  loud 
enough,  indeed.  The  much-talked-of 
tuba  mirabilis  has  all  the  shrillness 
and  incisiveness,  but  it  does  not  add 
to  full-organ.  Its  use  reminded  one 
that  the  root  of  “mirabilis”  means  “to 
wonder”  rather  than  “to  admire.” 
The  movements  from  the  Guilmant 
symphony  were  effectively  played  by 
Mr.  Stiven.  In  the  Pastoral  the  ef- 
fect with  the  strings  of  the  orchestra 
was  beautiful,  but  the  Finale  was 
badly  marred  by  the  erratic  intona- 
tion of  the  orchestra  in  the  heavier 
tutti  passage — an  organ  remains  re- 
lentlessly on  the  key.  The  Piece  He- 
roique  was  appropriate  and  its  fine 
harmonies  and  dignified  expression 


justify  the  title.  On  the  whole  the 
organ  program  was  rather  disappoint- 
ing. And  no  final  estimate  of  the  or- 
gan can.  be  made  until  we  have  heard 
it  in  a good  organ  recital. 

The  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  mu- 
sic of  the  Beatitudes  have  made  it 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  ora- 
torios the  Union  presents.  Franck 
has  a fine  sense  of  choral  possibili- 
ties and  knows  how  to  place  climac- 
tic progressions  within  the  compass 
of  the  voices  so  that  they  can  be  sung 
like  climaxes ; it  is  a pleasant  con- 
trast to  the  vivid  but  often  muddy 
and  helpless  writing  of  men  like  G. 
Schumann  and  Pierne. 

Now  that  the  organ  fills  the  rear 
of  the  apse  the  chorus  certainly 
sounds  much  better.  Mr.  Davis 
played  a rather  remarkable  accom- 
paniment ; while  much  in  the  lower 
parts  which  appears  in  • the  piano 
score  was  inaudible,  it  was  seldom 
missed,  and  the  accompaniment  was 
adequate  and  subordinate ; for  once 
we  heard  the  chorus  and  the  soloists. 
The  modern  orchestral  scoring  for  an 
oratorio  is  often  an  affliction ; it 
“adds”  tremendously,  half  the  time 
overwhelmingly  and  lamentably. 

The  long  delays,  to  find  mislaid  or- 
chestral parts  and  to  give  time  for 
an  inexcusable  business  meeting  of  a 
guild  of  organists  between  parts  of 
the  program  ( !)  made  the  concert 
drag  and  may  have  taken  from  the 
zest  and  buoyancy  of  the  chorus 
work.  The  tempos  were  rather  slow 
and  there  was  a lack  of  variety  in 
tempo.  Miss  Kenestrick’s  part  was 
slight,  but  one  could  judge  of  her 
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possibilities.  Mrs.  Hastings’  singing 
of  the  few  contralto  parts  was  so 
satisfactory  that  one  could  have 
wished  that  the  contralto  solos  fig- 
ured more  largely  in  the  material 
chosen.  Mr.  Horner's  voice  quality 
fitted  the  part  very  well,  and  there 
was  good  contrast  with  the  other 
baritone.  Mr.  MacMahon  has  a 
pleasant  voice  of  no  remarkable  vol- 
ume, but  not  inadequate  to  the  part. 
Mr.  Horner  made  something  of  the 
dramatic  intensity  of  the  role  in  the 
Eighth  Beatitude ; it  was  unfortunate 
that  the  high  notes  seemed  difficult. 
The  tenor  solo  of  the  Prologue  was 
a clear,  vigorous,  and  very  effective 
singing  of  the  passage;  the  intona- 
tion, the  enunciation,  and  the  dra- 
matic delivery  showed  Mr.  Harroun 
as  a tenor  of  real  capacity  as  an  ar- 
tist. The  quintet  in  the  Seventh  Bea- 
titude— a wonderful  piece  of  part- 
writing— was  remarkably  well  done; 
the  voices  blended  well,  and  aside 
from  a slight  strain  in  the  highest 
tenor  phrases,  the  quality  was  beauti- 
ful. There  was  none  of  the  illicit 
effort  to  sing  an  occasional  solo  which 
often  mars  an  ensemble  of  soloists. 
Mrs.  Clancy,  whose  voice  has  devel- 
oped more  power  in  the  past  year  or 
so,  sang  with  a beautifully  clear, 
lyric  soprano ; her  intonation  is  very 
sure,  her  tones  are  always  pure,  and 
the  voice  is  remarkably  even  through- 
out. The  Mater  Doloroso  solo  is 
written  for  a mezzo  voice,  to  be  sure, 
but  Mrs.  Clancy  sang  it  remarkably 
well ; without  a trace  of  vibrato,  with 
simplicity,  with  reserved  feelins- 
with  such  poise  and  maturity  that  it 


was  perhaps  the  most  effective  solo 
of  the  work. 

R.  II.  s. 


Basketball. 

Ohio  State  26-Oberlin  15. 

The  result  of  the  State  game  came 
as  a considerable  disappointment, 
but  no  one  felt  any  dissatisfaction 
with  the  work  of  our  team.  There 
were  mitigating  circumstances  of  a 
rather  unusual  nature.  Our  troubles 
began  about  24  hours  before  the  first 
whistle,  when,  with  De  Groff  already 
on  the  sick  list,  Kalbfleisch  was  or- 
dered to  the  Oberlin  Hospital.  This 
left  the  team  with  but  one  experienced 
forward  and  with  no  time  to  work  a 
new  man  into  the  place.  Forbush 
who  was  assigned  to  the  vacancy 
played  well  and  hard,  but  the  team 
work  was  necessarily  handicapped. 
In  any  case  Oberlin’s  light  team 
would  have  had  trouble  winning 
against  the  style  of  game  they  were 
forced  to  meet.  “Western  Confer- 
ence basket-ball,”  which  State  has 
been  playing  most  of  the  season,  is 
styled  by  Mr.  Savage  “indoor  foot- 
ball and  makes  weight  and  strength 
large  assets.  A Western  Conference 
referee  handled  the  game  in  a way 
confusing  to  the  Oberlin  men.  With- 
out any  unfairness  or  “dirty  work” 
on  the  part  of  anyone,  our  team 
found  themselves  at  a considerable 
disadvantage. 

The  score  by  no  means  indicates 
the  strenuousness  of  the  contest. 
Oberlin  took  the  lead  after  the  first 
few  minutes  of  play  and  at  one  time 
had  a lead  of  five  points.  Toward 
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the  close  of  the  period,  however, 
State  gradually  cut  down  this  margin 
by  hard  work  and  brilliant  passing, 
and  the  half  ended  with  the  score  11 
to  10  in  favor  of  State.  When  play 
was  resumed  State  increased  her  lead. 
Even  in  this  period  the  play  was 
close,  up  to  the  last  few  minutes. 
At  one  time  Oberlin  took  the  offensive 
with  two  baskets  in  rapid  succession 
by  Curtis  and  Edwards,  and  a rally 
such  as  that  which  won  the  Denison 
game  did  not  seem  impossible.  Our 
men  worked  with  all  they  had  to  make 
it  come  true,  but  when  the  heavy 
State  men  noticed  the  idea,  they  liter- 
ally crushed  the  hope  and  finished 
the  game  with  four  field  goals. 

Edwards  and  Curtis  played  their 
last  game  of  varsity  basket-ball. 
Their  work  put  a fine  finish  on  ex- 


ceedingly effective  careers.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  strenuous  guarding,  their 
fast  dribbles  were  the  strongest  fac- 
tor in  Oberlin’s  offensive  play.  Mc- 
Phee  deserves  mention  for  his  work 
in  throwing  fouls. 

Line-up  and  summary : 

Ohio  State  2G  Oberlin  15 


Leader  . . . 

. ...R.  F... 

. . . McPhee 

Norton  . . . 

. . . .L.  F. . . 

. . . Forbush 

Cherry  . . . . 

C 

Graf  

. . . .R.  G..  . . 

. . Edwards 

Godfrey  . . 

. . . .L.  G. . . 

Curtis 

Substitutions — Mumaw  for  For- 
bush.  Goals — Graf  3,  Cherry  3, 

Leader  3,  Godfrey  2,  Norton  1 ; Ed- 
wards 2,  Forbush  1,  McPhee  1,  Cur- 
tis 1.  Foul  goals — Leader  4 out  of 
4 ; McPhee  5 out  of  8.  Referee — 
Miller.  Umpire — Paul. 
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College  Personals 


A new  book  by  Professor  Edward 
Dickinson  will  be  published  in  April 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  of  New 
York.  The  title  of  the  book  is  “Mu- 
sic and  the  Higher  Education,”  and 
is  in  three  parts,  the  first  entitled 
“The  College  and  the  Fine  Arts,”  the 
second,  “Music  in  the  College,”  and 
the  third,  “Teacher  and  Critic:  his 
Preparation  and  his  Method.”  This 
book  is  a study  of  the  opportunities 
and  obligations  of  the  college  and 
university  in  view  of  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  art  production  and  artistic 
culture  in  this  country,  and  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  writing  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  art  in  general  and 
music  in  particular  for  the  estab- 
lished scheme  of  college  education. 
These  problems  present  certain  diffi- 
culties that  do  not  exist  in  any  other 
college  department,  and  Professor 
Dickinson  undertakes  to  show  the 
educational  value  and  necessity  of 
art  study,  and-  how  the  development 
of  taste  and  appreciation  may  at  the 
same  time  become  a means  of  train- 
ing of  the  mind  and  character. 


Dr.  George  W.  Andrews  was  a 
guest  of  the  Congregational  Club  of 
Toledo  on  March  3d.  A dinner  was 
given  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  after  which  Dr.  Andrews  de- 
livered an  address  on  The  Relation 
of  Music  to  Worship.  Following  the 
address  he  gave  a short  organ  recital. 

Professor  J.  F.  Alderfer,  on  ac- 
count of  illness,  was  not  able  to  ap- 


pear on  the  program  at  the  dedication 
of  the  new  Chapel  organ.  Mr.  Al- 
derfer is  slowly  regaining  his  strength 
after  seven  weeks  in  the  Oberlin  Hos- 
pital. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  February  16, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Rogers  of 
251  Gates  Avenue  gave  a recejEion 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Plelen  White  Mar- 
tin of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  who  spent  a 
few  days  with  her  classmates.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  L.  Nichols  of  386 
Stuyvesant  Avenue.  The  company, 
which,  with  two  or  three  ■exceptions, 
consisted  of  graduates  of  Oberlin, 
was  peculiarly  representative  of  that 
college,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  who  is  him- 
self a Trustee  of  that  institution, 
brought  out  these  varied  interests  in 
some  informal  toasts.  He  spoke  of 
the  recent  great  bequest  to  Oberlin 
from  Charles  M.  Flail ; and  the  Rev. 
William  Lawrence  Tenn'e}^  D.D.,  of 
Plymouth  Church,  a classmate  of  Mr. 
Flail’s,  gave  some  personal  reminis- 
cences of  him.  Professor  John  Fish- 
er Peck  of  Oberlin,  Mrs.  Martin,  Rev. 
Clarence  Rexford  Raymond,  Rev. 
Warren  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  President 
John  M.  P.  Metcalf,  D.D.,  of  Talla- 
dega College,  Mrs.  William  Godell 
Frost,  wife  of  President  Frost  of  Be- 
rea College,  and  Mrs.  Louis  L.  Nich- 
ols were  the  other  speakers.  Mrs. 
F.'  G.  Doolittle,  a teacher  in  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory,  played  several 
piano  solos,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Allan 
Lightner,  a former  “Glee  Club  boy,” 
delighted  the  company  with  his  sing- 
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ing.  Beside  those  already  mentioned, 
some  of  the  guests  were  Mrs.  War- 
ren Wilson,  Mrs.  Lane,  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence Rexford  Raymond,  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley Frost,  Borough  President  Lewis 
H.  Pounds,  Mrs.  Pounds  and  Miss 
Jessie  Pounds,  Mrs.  William  Law- 
rence Tenney,  Mr.  G.  F.  Sawtelle  and 
Mrs.  Sawtelle,  Miss  Helen  French, 
Miss  Mary  Elmore,  Mrs.  Edwin  Al- 
lan Lightner,  and  Dr.  Louis  L.  Nich- 
ols.— Brooklyn  Life. 


Mr.  Glen  C.  Gray  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Elizabeth  Cockroft  were  mar- 
ried Thursday,  December  31,  1914, 
at  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gray  are  residing  at  1511  Kan- 
sas Avenue,  Topeka,  Kansas.  Mr. 


Gray  was  instructor  in  Physical 
Training  and  Athletic  Coach  in  the 
College  1911-12. 


Mr.  William  Embert  Chamberlin, 
who  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  in 
1887,  and  who  for  three  years  fol- 
lowing was  a member  of  the  Faculty 
in  the  department  of  French,  was 
married  to  Miss  Grace  Isabella  Ross, 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1915,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Miss  L.  C.  Wattles,  who  has  been 
a member  of  the  Conservatory  Facul- 
ty since  1871,  first  came  to  Oberlin 
in  18G5,  fifty  years  ago,  and  except- 
ing her  years’  residence  abroad  has 
resided  here  since  that  time. 
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Alumni  News 

Personals 


1872. 

IT-ofessor  Ciilviii  B.  Cady,  who  sradu- 
atecl  from  Obcrlin  Conservatory  in  1872, 
and  taught  in  Oborlin  Conservatory  from 
1874  to  187!),  is  now  teaching  in  Colnm- 
bia  Univer-sity,  New  York  City,  wlierc  lie 
has  classes  in  the  Teachers’  College  in 
Pedagogy  of  Music,  llis  students  teach 
under  his  supervision  in  tlie  Horace  Mann 
and  Speyer  Schools.  lie  gives  also  nor- 
mal courses  for  the  teachers  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Music  Scliool  Settlement  and  the  New 
York  Music  School  Settlement. 

187:5. 

M'illard  Kimball,  wiio  is  director  of  tlie 
University  Club  of  Music,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, and  wbo  is  one  of  tbe  members 
of  tbe  second  class  to  graduate  from  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory,  sends  the  following 
interesting  letter; 

“I  am  very  much  pleased  to  receive 
your  letter  requesting  some  information 
c-oucerning  my  past,  and  as  it  is  the  first 
refiuest  of  this  kind  I have  ever  re- 
ceived from  my  Alma  Mater  since  leav- 
ing there  in  1875,  I hasten  to  comply 
with  it.  I 

“After  graduating  in  ’73,  I .spent  tlie 
larger  part  of  the  next  two  years  in 
study  at  Leipzig,  and  on  my  return  was 
connected  with  the  Conservatory  as  in- 
structor for  a few  months.  In  the  fall 
of  '7.5  I undertook  the  up-lmilding  of  the 
school  of  music  in  connection  with 
Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  whore  I remained 
for  nineteen  years,  and  in  that  time  built 
iqi  a school  which  afforded  me  much  sat- 
isfaction because  of  tbe  fact  that  in  that 
period  I succeeded  in  making  it  the 
largest  department  in  the  College. 

“On  account  of  the  prospect  of  a large 
field  of  usefulness  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
I came  here  in  1804  and  establisbod  the 
University  School  of  Music,  an  affiliation 
with  tbe  University  of  Nebraska.  We 
are  just  now  in  the  middle  of  tbe  twenty- 


first  year,  and  during  the  period  from 
1804  to  1015  some  10,0(10  students  availed 
themselves  of  the  privileges  here.  Last 
year  we  had  GIO  students  enrolled,  witli 
a faculty  of  thirty-live,  which  includes 
five  graduates  of  Oberlin.  IVe  have  en- 
rolled students  from  twenty-two  states. 

“Our  Academic  course  of  four  .vears 
covers  all  the  theoretical  branches  offered 
in  tlie  best  sciiools  of  music,  and  artistic 
development  in  aiiplied  music,  which  I 
believe  to  be  equal  to  the  best. 

“I  wish  you  much  success  in  .vour  ef- 
forts toward  bringing  together  through 
corresixmdence  tbe  many  graduates  of 
our  beloved  College.” 

Si.ster  Frances  Anna,  of  the  Con- 
servatory class  of  1873,  is  organist  of  the 
Convent  Chapel  of  the  Community  of  St. 
Mary,  at  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Tlie  Sisters 
maintain  also  at  this  place  a School  for 
Girls ; and  the  two  choirs,  of  Sisters  and 
school-girls,  are  making  a serious  study 
of  the  ancient  I’lainsong  of  the  Church. 
Sister  Frances  Anna  also  manages  a 
small  printing  office  in  the  Convent,  edit- 
ing and  imblishing  the  monthly  maga- 
zine of  the  Community,  “Saint  Mary’s 
Messenger,”  with  reverent  memory  of 
her  father’s  work  in  the  basement  of 
Christ  Church.  Oberlin.  in  the  early  ’70’s, 
when  he  was  publishing  “The  Standard 
of  the  Cross,”  and  she  was  in  the  Conser- 
vatory. During  all  tliese  years  an  un- 
broken correspondence  with  Miss  IVattles, 
and  occasional  glimpses  of  the  growing 
work,  have  nurtured  a vital  interest, 
while  (he  conscientious  work  demanded 
by  present  duty  is  inspired  by  the  last 
words  sjxiken  by  our  venerated  Director, 
Professor  Rice,  on  tbe  day  of  graduation ; 
“Be  true  to  your  art.” 

Harriet  Amelia  IVbite  is  living  in  Bal- 
timore, Maryland.  Until  recently  she  has 
Iieen  very  active  in  musical  affairs,  but 
ill  health  has  compelled  her  to  drop  many 
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or  her  activities.  Since  grailuation  from 
tile  OI)orlin  Conservatory  she  has  l)een 
abroad  four  times,  studying  Voice  with 
Erencii,  German,  and  Italian  masters. 
For  many  years  slie  hold  tlio  iiosition  of 
vocal  instructor  in  tiie  Southern  Home 
School.  Baltimore.  Her  address  is  1823 
I'ai'k  .\venue.  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

1S74 

Ezra  B.  Geer,  class  of  1874,  Is  giving 
his  seventh  year  of  service  as  Director 
of  Talladega  College  Conservatory,  Tal- 
ladega. -Vlabama.  Mr.  Geer  also  teaches 
Ilymnology  in  the  theological  seminary, 
and  conducts  the  Congregational  choir, 
and  the  college  chorus  of  seventy  voices. 
Mrs.  Geer,  a former  student  in  Oberlin 
Conservatory,  teaches  piano,  harmony, 
and  musical  history. 

1877. 

Mr.  Willard  Burr,  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  graduated  from  Oberlin 
.College  in  187(1,  and  from  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  in  1S77.  was  the  lirst  per- 
son to  graduate  from  both  departments, 
according  to  the  Oi)erlin  Alumni  Cata- 
logue; and  a second  graduation  from 
both  departments  did  not  occur  until  nine 
years  later,  in  18811. 

After  leaving  Oberlin  he  taught  music 
for  a short  time  in  New  England,  and 
then  went  to  Euro])e  and  studied  fu.gue, 
counterpoint  and  com|>osition  under  the 
renowned  instructor,  August  Ilaupt,  of 
Berlin.  After  returning  to  Boston  he 
taught  music  and  sang  in  church  choirs 
in  Boston,  imt  devoted  much  of  his  lime 
to  composition. 

His  published  compositions  are  numer- 
ous, some  of  them  being  seven  pianoforte 
pieces  entitled  “From  Shore  to  Shore,” 
and  three  nocturnes,  besides  many  songs 
and  antiiems.  Among  his  unpulilished 
compositions  are  numerous  pieces  for  the 
Iiiano,  songs,  anthems,  string  (piartettes 
and  trios,  as  well  as  an  .\udaute  and 
Sclierzo  for  string  orchestra. 

Some  of  his  compositions  have  been 
lierfornual  by  well-known  artists.  IBs 
string  ipiartetto  in  F Ma.ior  iias  been 


played  by  the  Kneisel  Quartette,  and  his 
Andante  and  Scherzo  for  string  orches- 
tra pla.ved  by  the  Tliomas  Orchestra  of 
Chicago. 

He  was  the  pioneer  in  the  movement 
for  the  performance  of  American  com- 
positions before  the  Music  Teachers’ 
National  Association,  and  he  started  the 
movement  for  an  international  cop.vright 
law,  whereby  American  compositions 
would  bo  ])laced  on  :in  (Mpial  basis  with 
forei.gn  comimsitions.  His  address  is  .32 
Wayne  Street.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

1,8,80 

Mrs.  .\lice  Heald  Wliito  is  instructor 
in  music  in  the  Women’s  Department  of 
Colby  College,  Waterville,  Jlaine.  She 
teaches  piano  and  gives  a course  in  his- 
tory and  appreciation  of  music.  This 
class  meets  throe  times  a week,  and  with 
each  lesson  is  given  a program  of  illus- 
trations on  the  piano  and  victrola.  Colby 
College,  like  Oberlin,  is  a coeducational 
college,  but  the  music  courses  are  open 
only  to  women.  Mrs.  White’s  address  is 
3 Nudd  Street. 

1.8,82 

■lulia  Spaulding  is  teaching  in  Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa.  She  has  a large  class  of 
pupils  and  also  conducts  a music  club 
composed  chiefly  of  her  i)uiiils. 

Lillian  G.  Towslee,  M.D..  tau.ght  music 
from  the  time  of  her  graduation  until 
she  be.gan  to  stud.v  medicine  in  18,80. 
She  graduated  from  the  IVooster  Medical 
College  in  Cleveland  in  1,8,S,8.  aftc'r  which 
she  took  a graduate  coiirse  in  New  York 
City.  She  located  in  Cleveland  in  18,80. 
and  has  lieen  practicing  medicine  there 
since  that  time.  Her  ollice  is  located  in 
the  Osborn  Building.  She  holds  positions 
on  the  Faculty  of  the  Woost('r  Medical 
College  and  tlie  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  C’leveland.  She  is  on  the 
hospital  staff  of  the  Women’s  General 
Hospital  and  a memlu'r  of  tlie  Boai’d  of 
Trustees;  is  also  Vice-President  of  the 
Women's  Medical  Association  of  Cleve- 
land. and  a charier  member  of  tin*  Cleve- 
land .tcadem.v  of  Medicine.  Dr.  ’I'owslee 
was  tlie  first  woman  iih.vsician  to  succeed 
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in  Cleveliiml.  Her  residence  is  located  at 
8118  Carnejtie  Avenue,  S.  E. 

1883 

Miss  Iva  Sprouie  Itaker  is  now  in 
Miami,  Florida.  For  two  years  slie 
taught  music  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Oiiio,  and 
was  supervisor  of  music  in  tlie  pulilic 
seiiools  tiiere.  Init  lier  liealth  demanded 
a eliange  in  climate,  and  for  more  than 
a year  slie  lias  lieen  enjoying  Miami.  She 
lias  a large  class  in  iiiano,  voice,  and  liar- 
niony,  and  is  director  and  organist  of  the 
Trinity  Episcopal  Cliureli. 

William  F.  Heiitley  is  Director  of 
Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  Galesliurg, 
Illinois.  In  addition  to  Dr.  lientley’s  act- 
ive duties  in  the  Conservatory,  he  has 
for  thirty  ,vears  conducted  choral  socie- 
ties in  Galesburg  and  the  neighboring 
towns  of  lUirlington,  Peoria.  Keokuk,  Ke- 
wanee,  Galva.  :aud  Moline.  This  year, 
besides  tlie  Galesburg  Musical  Union 
of  lot)  voices,  he  has  charge  of  the 
choral  unions  of  Kewanee  and  Galva,  and 
at  the  annual  spring  festival  in  May 
e.xpects  to  give  a concert  in  Galesburg, 
presenting  two  short  works  with  the 
combined  choruses  of  Galva,  Kewanee, 
and  Galesburg,  making  a chorus  of  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  voices.  The  Kno.x 
Conservatory  orchestra  of  thirty  pieces, 
also  under  Dr.  Bentley’s  baton,  together 
with  piano  and  organ,  will  furnish  the 
accompaniment. 

1884 

Miss  Maud  Mary  Boise  has  a studio  at 
LeRoy,  Ohio,  and  is  meeting  with  good 
success  in  her  teaching  there. 

1,88.1 

Miss  Florence  A.  Beckwith  is  the  liead 
of  the  piano  department  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Trinity  University,  Wax- 
ahachie,  Te.xas. 

Mrs.  Maude  Brooks  Cotton  was  the 
head  of  the  department  of  music  of  the 
Henderson  Normal  Institnte.  Henderson, 
North  Carolina,  untii  this  year.  Owing 
to  failing  healtli,  sl)e  has  been  obliged 
to  give  up  lier  work  for  a time.  Her  hus- 
band, .Tohn  A.  Cotton,  is  principal  of  the 


Institute.  -Mrs.  Cotton's  address  is  428 
Rockspring  Street,  Henderson,  Nortii  Ciir- 
olina. 

.lay  Rollin  Hall  is  one  of  the  pronr- 
nent  teiicliers  of  piano  in  Cleveland,  Oliio, 
and  is  tiie  organist  of  tlie  First  Ciiurcb 
of  Christ,  Scientist. 

-Mrs.  Minnie  Dickinson  Painter  is  in 
Saginaw,  -Micliigan.  Her  address  for  the 
present  is  1(110  Court  Street. 

.Mrs.  -Mary  Pierson  Loomis  is  teacliing 
at  lier  liome  in  Hannibal,  -Missouri.  About 
a year  ago  her  liusband.  Byron  -V.  Ixioinis, 
died.  Mrs.  Loomis’  address  is  905  Cen- 
ter Street. 

lasc. 

Mary  L.  Regal  is  conducting  a class 
in  appreciation  of  music  and  harmony 
in  the  Central  liigh  school  of  Springfield. 
Massachusetts,  a school  wliich  was  a pi- 
oneer in  offering  sucli  courses.  Slie  also 
has  a private  class  of  piano  pupils,  and 
occasionally  plays  in  public.  Her  home 
is  with  her  brother,  Francis  E.  Regal, 
’87,  at  91  Elm  Street,  IVest  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

1887 

Mrs.  Orrie  Harrington  Peck  is  living 
in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  where  her  hus- 
band, Edward  W.  Peck,  Is  State  Secre- 
tary of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As.so- 
ciation.  Their  summers  are  spent  on  tlieir 
farm,  which  is  on  a suburban  line  a short 
distance  from  the  city.  Her  address  is. 
Care  of  Y.  M.  C.  -V.,  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Howard  Kirkpatrick  is  teaching 
voice  in  tlie  University  School  of  Music 
in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  a position  he  lias 
occupied  for  fifteen  years. 

1890. 

C.  W.  Best  is  manager  for  a number 
of  artists.  He  has  three  companies  on 
tile  road,  placing  them  as  a course  at 
periods  one  month  apart.  The  com- 
panies have  had  many  engagements 
througliout  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Indiana.  Illinois,  and  Michigan. 
Mr.  Best’s  address  is  5412  Woodlawn 
-Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

John  Winter  Tliompson  is  professor  of 
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organ  and  theory  in  Knox  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Galesburg,  Illinois.  Jlr.  Tlionip- 
sou  has  met  with  nmisiial  success  in  his 
work  and  lias  liad  many  brilliant  stu- 
dents. 

1801. 

Mrs.  Maude  Tucker  Doolittle  lias 
opened  a studio  in  New  York  City.  Be- 
sides lier  teaching,  she  is  studying  a rep- 
ertoire with  I.eopold  Godowsky.  Slie  re- 
cently gave  a very  enjoyable  studio  mu- 
sical, assisted  by  her  sister,  JIrs,  Bessie 
Doolittle  Blodgett,  of  Toledo, 

,Tarvis  Allan  Strong  spent  a part  of 
la.st  year  in  Berlin,  studying  piano  with 
Rudolph  Ganz.  Mr.  Strong  attended 
many  concerts  and  operas  while  in  Ber- 
lin, and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  stay  took 
a trip  down  tlie  Rhine  and  through 
Prance  to  London.  Ills  address  is  252 
West  College  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio, 

Miss  Emily  B.  Hartshorn  is  the  par- 
ish deaconess  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Churcli  of  Rochester,  New  York,  In  1004 
she  went  abroad  for  two  years’  study,  and 
on  lier  return  taught  for  a year  in  Eus- 
tis,  Florida.  Tlie  serious  illness  of  her 
motlier  made  it  imperative  that  she  I'e- 
turn  to  Rochester,  where  slie  accepted 
this  position.  In  connection  with  this 
work  she  is  teaching  music  in  the  Brick 
Church  Institute.  Her  address  is  G.3 
Grape  Street. 

1.S93. 

.lulia  Robbins  Chapman  is  teaching  a 
very  large  and  flourishing  class  in  Ta- 
coma, tA^ashington.  She  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Ladies’  Musical  Club.  Thei’e 
are  several  choral  associations  in  Ta- 
coma and  there  is  much  interest  in 
things  musical.  Her  address  is  3G11  North 
Wasliington  Street. 

1804. 

Miss  Lucy  M.  Haywood  is  a member  of 
tlie  facuity  of  the  University  Scliool  of 
Music  at  Lincoln,  Ncltraska.  Slie  teaches 
liiano  and  harmony.  For  the  last  three 
years  she  has  had  charge  of  the  course 
of  harmony  and  musical  appreciation  in 
the  Lincoln  high  school,  Lincoln  being  one 


of  the  cities  to  have  accredited  courses  in 
music  in  her  high  school.  Miss  Haywood 
is  very  enthusiastic  over  this  branch  of 
lier  work,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  inag- 
niticeut  new  high  school  building  at  Lin- 
coln she  expects  to  extend  both  courses, 
making  them  more  comprehensive  and 
complete.  Her  address  is  719  South  IGtti 
Street. 

1895. 

Martha  E.  Micheuer  has  a studio  in 
St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  where  she  teaches 
violin  and  piano.  In  1903  Miss  Michenor 
studied  violin  in  Chicago  with  Professor 
Drake.  Following  this  work  she  spent 
two  years  in  Lincoln,  Illinois,  in  charge 
of  the  violin  department  of  the  Metho- 
dist University,  going  thence  to  St,  Paul, 
where  she  is  identified  with  the  Schubert 
Club  and  is  active  in  general  musical  cir- 
cles, Her  address  is  Studio,  202  Schiff- 
man  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

1890. 

Miss  Lulu  V.  Childers  is  the  director 
of  the  conservatory  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity, AVashingtou,  D.  C. 

1897. 

Henry  AA'.  Matlack  is  teaching  organ, 
theory,  and  history  of  music  in  Grinnell 
College,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  He  is  also  the 
college  organist.  Jlr.  Matlack’s  address 
is  1510  East  Street. 

Miss  Lura  Schuler  Smith  is  completing 
the  eleventh  year  of  work  in  the  Univer- 
sity School  of  Music,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
and  is  one  of  the  graduate  teachers  in 
pianoforte.  Her  address  is  17  South  20th 
Street. 

1898. 

Miss  Eva  Jane  Smith  is  devoting  a 
great  deai  of  her  time  to  the  cause  of 
woman  suffrage,  being  chairman  of  the 
woman  suffrage  party  of  AA’arren  County. 
She  also  spends  some  time  in  New  York 
City,  where  she  is  captain  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Assembly  District  of  the  woman  suf- 
frage iiarly,  and  is  a member  of  various 
federated  clubs  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. She  has  done  a great  deal  of 
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street  speaking  for  equal  suffrage  iu  Ne\i 
York  City  aiul  I’eunsylvauia. 

Mrs.  Marie  Sliauafelt  Laparra  is  spend- 
ing a j)art  of  tins  year  in  Pasadena,  Cal- 
ifornia, where  lier  husband,  Kaoul  La- 
parra, the  distinguislicd  Frencli  composer, 
is  working  on  an  opera  to  lie  based  on 
the  Far  West. 

189!). 

-Mrs.  Myrtle  Harrington  Patterson  is 
teaching  piano  and  voice  in  Bay  City, 
Michigan,  and  is  organist  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  She  also  directs 
the  Palestrina  Club,  wliich  is  one  of  the 
leading  choral  organizations  of  Bay  City. 
Her  husband  is  general  manager  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  of  Sagi- 
naw, Michigan.  Mrs.  Patterson’s  address 
is  SIO  5th  Street,  Bay  City,  Michigan. 

1900. 

A recent  issue  of  “Musical  America” 
contains  an  interesting  article,  with  pho- 
tographs, about  the  work  of  Beruie  Brad- 
ford Mills,  director  of  the  Toledo  Con- 
servatory. Mr.  Mills  established  this  con- 
servatory after  his  graduation  from  Ober- 
lin  in  1900,  and  has  built  up  an  institu- 
tion with  an  attendance  of  over  six  hun- 
dred students,  occupying  a beautiful  build- 
ing devoted  e.xclusively  to  this  purpose, 
and  having  a score  of  teachers.  The  ar- 
ticle concludes  with  a statement  that  Mr. 
Mills  is  a graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory and  is  proud  of  the  fact  that 
his  education  was  received  in  tliis  country. 

1901. 

Miss  Ruth  Alta  Itogers  is  teaching  in 
Duluth,  Minnesota.  She  is  in  charge  of 
the  music  in  tlie  First  Presbyterian 
church  and  Is  director  of  the  Matinee  • 
Music-ale  Club  of  the  city,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  musical  clubs  of  the 
northwest.  Her  address  is  15  S.  20th 
Avenue,  E.  Duluth. 

1902. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Demuth  Williams  is 
teaching  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory. 
Mrs.  Williams  will  remain  in  Oberlin. 
Her  address  is  254  Elm  Street. 


1904. 

Miss  Bertlia  K.  Shutts  is  a member  of 
tile  faculty  of  tlie  School  of  Music  of 
Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  Miss 
Shutts  lias  recently  been  a pupil  of  .To 
scf  Llievinne.  In  addition  to  her  teach- 
ing, slie  is  lining  many  concert  engage- 
ments in  tlie  middle  and  south-western 
states. 

1905. 

Miss  Dorotiiy  Bacon  is  studying  piano 
in  New  York  City  with  Mrs.  William  Ma- 
son Bennet.  Her  address  is  310  West  73d 
Street. 

Miss  Pernielia  Allen  is  studying  violin 
with  Mr.  Victor  Kuezdo  of  New  Y^ork 
City,  an  assistant  of  Leojiold  Auer.  Her 
address  Is  528  West  114tli  Street. 

Anna  Kyle  Means  is  teacliing  piano  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  School  of 
Music.  After  her  graduation  she  taught 
for  several  years  iu  the  IVisconsin  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  Then  a year  was 
spent  in  Honolulu  teaching  music  in  the 
Mid-Pacific  Institute.  Miss  Means  has 
spent  one  year  iu  Berlin  and  Dresden, 
studying  piano  with  different  artists,  and 
voice  with  George  Fergusson.  In  addition 
to  her  work  in  piano  at  the  LTniversity  of 
Wisconsin,  Miss  Means  is  jiianist  for  the 
Choral  Union  of  tliree  hundred  voices. 
Her  address  is  535  State  Street.  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Nellie  Odell  Rowe  is  at  Wooster, 
Ohio,  as  director  of  the  Wooster  Univer- 
sity Conservatory  of  Music.  In  addition 
to  his  duties  as  director  he  is  organist  at 
the  University  Memorial  Church  and  di- 
rector of  the  choir  of  sixty  voices,  and 
conductor  of  the  Oratorio  Society,  which 
gave  a rendition  of  the  “Yfessiah”  at 
Christmas  time,  spoken  of  as  the  most 
finished  concert  the  society  has  ever  given. 
Mr.  Itowe  lias  at  his  command  a good 
concert  organ,  on  which  he  is  giving  a 
series  of  recitals.  Ho  is  an  associate  of 
the  American  Guild  of  Or,ganists. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Miller  P’obes  is  teaching 
piano  and  vocal  at  Loomis,  California. 
Her  pupils  give  annually  several  public 
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recitals.  Mr.  and  JIrs.  Folies  have  a very 
pretty  country  home,  “Greenwood,”  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierras  at  Loomis,  Cali- 
fornia. Their  address  is  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

190G. 

T.  Stanley  Skinner  is  director  of  (lie 
Conservatory  at  Olivet  College,  Olivet, 
Jlichigau.  Mr.  Skinner  is  meeting  with 
unusual  success  in  his  work  there. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bailey  AVright  sends  word 
that  she  is  hu.sy  with  a class  of  four, — 
Elizabeth,  Dorothy,  Eugene,  and  Florence. 
— and  hopes  to  prepare  each  one  of  them 
for  study  in  some  department  in  Oherlin. 
Her  address  is  1008  16th  Avenue,  Seattle, 
Wasliington. 

1907. 

Miss  Gail  Hamilton  Ridgeway  is  pro- 
fessor of  violin  and  musical  histoi'y  in 
Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  Galesburg, 
Illinois.  She  has  a splendid  class  of  stu- 
dents, who  pursue  the  regular  course. 
Her  address  is  Park  Apartments,  Suite  3. 

Horace  Alden  Miller  is  director  of 
Cornell  College  Conservatory,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Iowa.  He  also  conducts  the  conser- 
vatory orchestra,  the  Oratorio  Society, 
and  the  M.  E.  Church  choir.  Following 
is  a notice  from  one  of  the  Iowa  papers 
concerning  some  of  Mr.  Jliller's  compo- 
sitions : 

“The  many  friends  of  Horace  A.  Miller, 
director  of  Cornell  College  Conservatory 
of  Music,  will  rejoice -in  the  news  that 
two  of  his  recent  comijositions  have  been 
placed  by  Director  Stock,  of  tlie  Chicago 
Symphony  Orcliestra.  in  the  pro.grams  of 
the  coming  May  Music  Festival.  The  com- 
positions to  be  played  are  an  ‘Indian  Flute 
Song,’  and  a song  ‘From  the  Wikyup,’ 
both  taken  from  Mesquakie  melodies 
heard  l)y  Mr.  Miller  at  the  Tama  reser- 
vation.” 

1908 

Roliert  Xatlianiel  Dett  is  the  iiead  of 
tile  Music  Department  of  Hamilton  Hni- 
versit.v,  Hampton,  Virginia. 

Jessie  A.  Hofstettor  is  in  Now  A'ork 
studying  piano  with  Mrs.  MacFarland. 


whom  many  people  will  remember  in 
Berlin  as  Frances  McKelvey. 

Born,  to  Mr.  AVilliam  Borgers  and  Mrs. 
Genevieve  Todd  Borgers,  a son,  Edward 
William,  March  32.  Their  address  is  748 
South  Oakley  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

John  Bert  Graham  is  Director  of  Mu- 
sic at  Trinity  University,  AVaxahachle, 
Texas.  He  is  teaching  voice,  organ,  and 
advanced  theory.  He  is  also  director  of 
the  University  Chorus,  the  University 
Glee  Club,  and  the  choir  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  music  depart- 
ment of  Trinity  University  has  a separata 
building  and  is  equipped  with  new  pianos 
throughout.  The  bachelor's  degree  in  mu- 
sic is  given  after  the  completion  of  the 
full  course  in  tlieory  and  composition,  to- 
gether  with  two  years’  work  in  English 
and  one  year  of  histoi-j^  in  the  college. 
Mr.  Graham’s  address  is  107  Sycamore 
Street. 

Mrs.  .Tulia  Seiler  Shaw  is  teaching  vio- 
lin in  Cornell  Conservatory,  Jit.  J'ernon, 
Iowa. 

1909. 

Maude  M.  Hughes  is  teaching  voice  in 
Cornell  Conservatory,  Jit.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

1910. 

Edith  Evans,  who  is  meeting  with 
splendid  success  in  New  York  City,  was 
recently  heard  in  a concert  as  soloist  and 
accompanist  for  the  New  York  Vocal 
Quartette,  of  which  Frank  Ormsby  is  the 
tenor  and  Frederic  JIartin  is  the  bass. 
JH.SS  Evans’  address  is  843  West  End 
-Y  venue. 

George  S.  Dickinson  is  teaching  the 
classes  of  Professor  Alderfer  in  the  Ober- 
lin  Conservatory  during  the  latter’s  ill- 
ness. Jlr.  and  JIrs.  Dickinson  spent  last 
year  in  Berlin,  and  intended  to  pass  the 
present  year  in  Paris,  but  on  account  of 
tile  war  they  were  obliged  to  return  to 
.Ymerica.  Jlr.  Dickinson’s  address  for  the 
present  is  278  West  College  Street,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio. 

John  Doane,  who  is  professor  of  organ 
at  tiie  Northwestern  University,  recently 
made  a trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
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ho  f;av(‘  four  rocituls  oii  tin*  j;roat  orsan 
In  Fostival  Hall,  at  tho  Faiiama-lhuilio 
lOxposil ion.  Ho  al'o  ftave  rocitals  at  S.in 
l>ioao.  l.os  Aniioles,  and  Colorado  Springs. 

William  I’,  r.anialo  is  in  London  stndy- 
in'.^  piano  with  Miss  Matilda  \ orno,  ho 
was  a pu|)il  of  Clara  Schumann. 

tim. 

Miss  Lillian  M.  Frederick  is  studyim; 
[>iano  in  Xew  York  with  Jfr.s.  Maude 
Tucker  Doolittle.  She  is  also  teaching  at 
Tenally-on-the-lludson. 

Lucy  Carvin  is  teaching  iiiauo  in  Fre- 
mont. Oiiio.  and  is  organist  of  the  First 
I’resliyterian  ('hurch. 

Harold  X.  K.  Tower  is  organist  at  St. 
Paul's  Kpiscopal  Church,  ^linneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Sarah  M’eida  Schumacher  is  playing 
the  organ  in  the  church  at  Pandora,  Ohio, 
of  which  her  husband  is  the  pastor. 

Miss  Alice  II.  Pihl  is  in  Xew  York 
studying  voice  with  Oscar  Seagle.  Her 
address  is  1 0(1  Morningside  Drive. 

Leila  Horn  has  a private  class  in  piano 
in  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  and  is  also 
organist  of  the  First  I’resbyterian  Church. 
Her  address  is  3ti2  East  Main  Street. 

Joyce  Hazel  Hepley  is  at  the  head  of 
the  piano  department  of  Yiiicennes  Uni- 
versity, Vincennes.  Indiana.  She  has  in 
addition  classes  in  harmony,  normal  train- 
ing, and  kindergarten  work.  Miss  Hep- 
ley  gave  a public  recital  last  fall  and  's 
planning  anotlier  one  for  this  spring.  One 
of  her  compositions  took  the  iirize  in  a 
recent  contest  given  by  the  Thursday  Mu- 
sical Club  of  Minnesota. 

Perlina  E.  Allen  Is  teaching  ])iano  and 
voice  in  Dulutii.  Minnesota,  and  in  Two 
Harbors.  Mi.ss  Allen  is  at  present  rec-ov- 
ering  from  a severe  illness,  but  will  .soon 
be  able  to  take  up  her  work  again.  Her 
address  is  IT  Edison  Building.  Duluth. 
Minnesota. 

1012. 

Edith  M.  Usry  is  director  of  the  con- 
servatory of  music  in  Des  Moines  Col- 
lege. Des  Moines,  Iowa.  She  is  also  act- 
ing as  organist  and  choir  director  of  the 


Plymouth  Congregational  Church.  Her 
address  is  T-IJ  West  IStli  Street. 

\'ictor  Vaughn  Lytle  is  at  present  or- 
ganist of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Erie,  1‘ennsylvania,  and  is  teaching  or- 
gan and  theory  in  the  Kohler-IVilliams 
School  of  Music  and  Art.  The  I'resbytor- 
ian  Church  is  the  largest  of  the  Protest- 
aid,  churches  of  Erie  and  contains  the 
largest  organ.  Last  Di'cembi'r  Mr.  I^.vtlc 
was  married  to  Miss  .Toseidiine  Bonazzi, 
who  is  a brilliant  iiianist  and  a graduate 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Santa  Cecilia, 
Borne,  under  Sgambati. 

Margaret  H.  \Vhiiii)le  is  teaching  ear 
training  and  has  charge  of  the  children’s 
work  and  the  course  in  applied  teach- 
ing in  the  Olierlin  Conservatory  in  Mrs. 
■Miller's  absence.  She  expects  to  siiend 
the  summer  in  the  W’est  visiting  the  ex- 
IKisitions  and  other  jdaces.  Her  address 
is  250  East  College  Street,  flberlin.  Ohio. 

Miss  Margaret  Jamieson  is  studying 
liiano  with  Sigismond  Sto.iowski  of  Xew 
York  City.  She  will  play  the  St.  Saens  G 
Minor  Concerto  with  the  Xew  York  Syni- 
l»hony  Orchestra,  Walter  Damrosch,  con- 
ductor, in  Xorwich,  Connecticut,  on  -Vpril 
5.  Miss  Jamieson  had  the  honor  of  play- 
ing before  Paderewski  last  year  at  a re- 
ceiition  given  in  his  honor  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  Stojowski.  Her  address  is  528  M'est 
114th  Street. 

Roy  AY.  Tiblis  is  one  of  the  leading  pi- 
ano teachers  in  Howard  University,  AVash- 
ington,  I).  C. 

John  L.  Conrad  is  in  Chicago  this 
year  studying  voice  with  Torrens.  Since 
ids  graduation  lie  has  taught  in  Cornell 
College.  Iowa,  and  at  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Harold  K.  Harvey  is  director  of  the 
music  department  of  lyouisiana  State 
Xormal  School.  Xatchitoches,  Louisiana. 
He  teaches  piano  and  violin,  and  has 
charge  of  classes  in  theory,  musical  his- 
tory. and  instrumentation.  He  also  con- 
ducts the  Choral  Society  of  175  voices, 
the  Men’s  Glee  Club  of  thirt.v  members, 
and  a small  orchestra.  The  Choral  So- 
ciety give  a special  musical  at  the  quar- 
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torly  f;i-aiUiatioii  excruises  of  tlie  State 
School.  This  year  they  have  given  Gou- 
nod's '■  Hodeniption"  and  “Messe  Sole- 
nelle.”  On  April  22  Mr.  Harvey  give.s  a 
violin  recital  at  the  State  Music  Teacli- 
ers'  Conference  at  Xew  Orleans.  Ills  ad- 
dress is,  Care  of  State  Normal  School, 
Natchitoches,  Tx)ulsiana. 

1M3. 

Helen  Crossett  is  studying  piano  in 
New  York  City  and  is  also  taking  a do- 
mestic science  course  at  the  Columbia 
University  Teachers’  College.  In  addi- 
tion, slie  is  teacliing  harmony  and  doing 
some  accounjanying.  Her  address  is,  Tlie 
Three  Arts’  Club,  West  S5th  Street. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Ewing  is  teaching  piano 
in  Spencer,  Iowa.  She  has  a large  studio 
down-town.  Besides  her  pupils,  she  lias 
cliarge  of  two  musical  clubs,  which  meet 
regularly  at  her  studio. 

Florence  E.  Woolley  has  a studio  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  is  teaching  violin 
and  theory  in  Omaha  School  of  Orches- 
tral Instruments.  She  is  also  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  local  symphony 
orchestra.  Her  home  address  is  lOl.S 
West  Division  Street,  Grand  Island,  Ne- 
braska. 

Miss  Blossom  Jean  Wilcox  is  studying 
voice  in  New  York  with  Frederick  Bris- 
tol. Her  addre.ss  is  100  Morningside 
Drive. 


Former 

Joseph  II.  Morrison  is  in  New  Y'ork 
tills  year,  studying  with  Sergei  Kliban- 
sky,  and  is  singing  in  “Eife,”  a season’s 
success  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House. 
He  sang  recently  at  one  of  the  Sunday 
night  concerts  at  tlie  Manhattan  in  com- 
pany with  Alice  Nielson.  He  has  also 
apiieared  before  the  Theatre  Club  at  Ho- 
tel Astor,  and  is  expecting  to  make  a con- 
cert tour  covering  New  Y’ork  and  Ohio 
tills  spring,  wlieii  ids  theater  engagement 
closes. 

Mi.ss  Maude  Taitz,  soprano,  a former 
pujiil  of  Mrs.  Cliarles  II.  Adams,  is  stud.v- 
Ing  witli  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tlieodore  Toedt  of 
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Ml'.  Charles  .1.  Wing  is  at  present  ITo- 
fes.sor  of  Pianoforte  at  Hardin  Conserva- 
tory, Mexico,  Missouri.  Since  leaving 
Oberlin  Mr.  Wing  has  studied  in  Chi- 
cago and  will  this  spring  give  a number 
of  recitals  in  the  southwest,  the  tour  to 
include  two  recitals  in  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
Wing  has  played  several  bookings  this 
season  and  has  been  very  favorably  re- 
ceived. 
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Martha  It.  Payne  is  instructor  in  pub- 
lic school  music  in  the  Musical  Depart- 
ment of  Carlton  College,  Northfleld,  Min- 
nesota. Tlie  new  building  for  the  Mu- 
sical Department  was  completed  in  1013 
and  is  very  attractive  in  every  respect. 

Edna  M.  Traxler  is  teaching  piano  in 
Cornell  Conservatory,  Mt.  Yeriion,  Iowa. 

Edgar  D.  Beach  is  teaching  voice  in 
Cornell  Conservatory,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Clarice  S.  Paul  is  teaching  piano  in 
Cleveland,  and  has  charge  of  the  Music 
Department  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Her  ad- 
dress is  5S1S  Cable  Avenue. 

Catherine  F.  Burtt  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Voice  Department  of  Defiance  Col- 
lege, Defiance,  Ohio.  She  also  directs  the 
choir  of  the  University  Church,  and  the 
Men's  and  Women’s  Glee  Club.  Miss 
Burtt’s  address  is  Trowbridge  Hall,  De- 
fiance, Ohio. 


Students 

New  Y’ork,  and  lias  a fine  church  posi- 
tion in  the  Morningside  Presbyterian 
Church.  Her  address  is  G28  West  114th 
Street. 

Frank  E.  Kneeland,  a former  pupil  of 
Professor  Harroun,  is  in  New  York  study- 
ing singing  with  Robert  Hosea. 

Mr.  Ernest  Chamberlain,  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  department  in  1904, 
and  who  did  considerable  work  in  the 
Conservatory,  is  in  New  York  tliis  year 
studying  with  Yeatman  Griflilli,  and  do- 
ing special  work  in  History  of  Music  with 
Will.  ,1.  Henderson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chani- 
licrlain  are  living  at  Rlverdalo. 
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John  I’rindle  Seott  has  been  giving 
very  successful  recitals  of  his  own  com- 
positions in  New  York  tiiis  winter.  In 
these  recitals  his  songs  liave  hecn  sung 
l)y  different  artists,  witli  Mr.  Scott  at 
tlie  piano.  The  recitals  liave  been  given 
before  tlie  Women's  Press  Clul>,  tlie  Mu- 
sicians’ Club,  tlie  New  York  Manu.script 
Society,  and  the  New  York  Women’s  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  During  Kaster  week 
he  gave  a program  in  tlie  Auditorium 
of  tlie  Wauamaker  store,  lie  has  re- 
cently been  awarded  the  first  prize  in  a 
college  song  contest  at  Ohio  University, 
at  Athens,  for  tlie  best  football  song.  An 
Alma  Mater  song,  wliicli  lie  composed, 
has  also  been  accepted  for  their  new  song 
book.  Mr.  Scott’s  songs  are  published  by 
one  of  tlie  leading  New  York  music  houses 
and  are  being  widely  used  on  the  con- 
cert platform.  IMr.  Scott  is  a member  of 
the  Musicians’  Club  and  the  New  York 
Manuscript  Society.  His  address  is  CIS 
West  U)2d  Street,  New  York  Citj'. 

Mrs.  Lula  Charles  Halfrish,  who  studied 
in  the  Conservatory  in  ’09  and  ’10,  is  liv- 
ing in  Superior,  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Reeves  First,  who  studied 
in  the  Conservatory  and  Kindergarten 
School  during  ’00  and  ’10,  is  living  in 
Duluth.  Minnesota.  Her  address  is  1110 
East  0th  Street. 

Miss  Louella  Gleason,  who  studied  in 
the  Con.servatory  from  ’08  to  ’ll,  is  teach- 


ing in  Duluth,  Minnesota.  She  is  organ- 
ist at  tile  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church. 
Her  address  is,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

Miss  Olive  Krieter,  who  studied  in  the 
Conservatory  from  ’09  to  ’12,  is  living  at 
her  lionie  in  Dulutli,  Minne.sota. 

Miss  Jeannette  Sanders,  who  studied 
in  the  Con.servatory  from  ’09  to  ’10,  is 
teacliing  at  her  home  in  Duluth,  Minne- 
sota. Her  address  is  Second  Avenue, 
West. 

Miss  Isabel  Racon  is  in  Boston  teach- 
ing salesmanship  in  several  of  tlie  large 
city  stores,  and  taking  substitute  jiosi- 
tions  as  c-ontralto  in  different  Boston 
chuirches.  Her  address  is  14  Mason 
Street. 

Several  former  Conservatory  students 
are  meeting  with  splendid  success  in  tlieir 
work  in  Honolulu.  Miss  Editli  C.  Gat- 
field  is  the  organist  and  director  of  the 
choir  of  Central  Union  Church.  Mr. 
George  A.  Andrus  is  the  tenor  soloist ; 
and  George  Dudley  French  has  played 
numbers  for  the  violin  several  times  in 
special  musical  programs  at  the  Central 
Church.  Mr.  French  is  also  one  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  of  Punahau.  In  addition 
to  bis  work  in  violin,  Mr.  French  does 
considerable  singing.  The  Honolulu  pa- 
pers speak  very  highly  of  his  splendid 
baritone  voice. 


Necrology 


Mrs.  Jessie  G.  Tuckernian  Venable 
died  at  her  home,  812  Collins  Avenue. 
I’ittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  on  February 
11  last,  of  pneumonia,  following  an  ill- 
ness of  three  weeks.  She  leaves  a hus- 
band and  three  children,  all  boys.  Her 
sister.  Miss  Florence  S.  Tuckernian,  who 
has  been  making  her  home  in  Youngs- 


town. Ohio,  for  many  years,  teaching  in 
tlie  Rayen  High  School,  will  give  up  her 
own  work  and  make  her  home  with  the 
bereaved  family,  where  she  has  always 
been  much  beloved. 

Miss  Martha  Hawley,  former  Conserva- 
tory student,  died  at  her  home  in  Ches- 
ter, West  Virginia,  December,  1914. 
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Oberlin  Business  College  Placed  upon  Accredited 
List  of  Ohio  Business  Colleges 

After  a thorough  examination  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Ohio,  the  Oberlin  Business  College  has  been 
placed  upon  the  accredited  list  of  Ohio  colleges  for  training 
teachers  of  commercial  branches.  This  will  be  welcome  news 
to  teachers,  since  graduates  of  this  school  will  receive,  without 
examination,  four-year  State  provisional  certificates  granted  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  These  certificates 
will  be  accepted  by  many  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  will 
be  converted  into  life  certificates  after  two  years’  successful 
teaching  experience. 

This  State  recognition  comes  to  a school  of  high  standing 
which  in  the  past  has  trained  many  of  the  leading  commercial 
teachers  of  the  country,  ai  d which  will  continue  to  do  so  to  an 
even  larger  extent  in  the  future. 


Liggett’ s,  Stacy’s, 

Allegretto’s,  1 Huyler’s 
Chocolates 

Absolutely  Fresh  at 

Tobin’s  Drug  Store 


The  Latest  Work  of  Henry  Churchill  King 

PRESIDENT  OF  OBEREIN  COLLEGE 

P^LIGION  as  life  • Cloth,  12  mo,  $i .00  net;  by  mail,  $! .oS 

“An  inspiring,  practical  and  stimulating  work  on  a vital  subject  by  a rare  teacher 
and  experienced  leader  of  thought.” 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  HENRY  CHURCHILL  RING 

The  Moral  apd  Religious  Challenge  of  Our  Times.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1,50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 

*’A  serious  and  wide  discussion  of  the  meanins:  of  the  present  aRe.”  Kansas  City  Star. 

Xh6  Ethics  of  JesuSa  Cloth,  32ttto,  $1,50  ncti  by  ttuzH,  $1.62 

“A  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of  ethics.”— Transcript. 

The  Laws  of  Friendship.  Human  and  Divine.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.SU 

“A  book  full  of  sermon  themes  and  thought-inspiring  sentences.”— C/n'eafiro  Tribune. 

Rational  Living.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.S6 

Some  Practical  Inferences  from  Modern  Psychology. 

“Easy  to  understand  and  interesting  for  all  thoughtful  minds.” — Living  Church. 

Reconstruction  In  Theology.  Cloth,  T2mo,  $1.50  net:  by  mail,  $1.61 

“It  is  a book  that  the  busy  man  delights  to  read.” — Chr^tian  Evangelist. 

Theology  and  the  Soda!  Consciousness.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.36 

“A  safe  guide  amid  the  mazes  of  theological  speculation.” — Congregationalist. 

The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  Cloth,  12ma,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.60 

“A  book  invaluable  for  the  provision  of  Christian  armor.” — Christian  Herald. 

Persona!  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education.  Cloth,  l2mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.61 

“To  the  student  of  modern  educational  problems  these  addresses  will  be  of  interest  and  value.” 

— The  Outlook  • 
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THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorl^ 


Represent  the  test  in  piano  construction.  They  are  rich  in  tone,  respon- 
sive in  action,  artistic  in  design  and  so  thoroughly  built,  we  unhesitatingly 
guarantee  them. 

If  you  are  musician  enough  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the  piano 
and  artist  enough  to  strive  to  attain  those  possibilities,  you  will  revel  in 
the  opportunities  the  Starr  Piano  offers.  It  is  an  instrument  that  lasts  a 
lifetime  and  passes  on  to  the  second  generation  unimpaired. 

THE  STARR  PIANO  COMPANY 

Factory  aod  Executive  Offices;  , , RICHMOND,  INDIANA 

Cleveland  Salesrooms — 1220-1224  Huron  Road 


WHy  Buy  an 
A.  B.  Chase  Piano 


Its  Musical  Qualities  are  of 
the  Highest  Excellence  and 
will  Endure  a Lifetime 

Over  one  hundred  of  these  Pianos  are  in  daily 
use  in  The  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  in 
the  homes  of  Oberlin  Professors. 

And  these  Pianos  are  reserved  for  the  more 
advanced  students,  on  account  of  their  artistic 
musical  qualities. 

Some  of  these  Pianos  have  been  in 

Daily  Use  in  the  Con- 
servatory for  25  years 

and  this  fact  demonstrates  their  wonderful  dura- 
bility as  nothing'  else  can. 

Write  for  “A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  in  The  Oberlin 
Conservatory,”  or  “De  Luxe  Catalog'.” 

Sold  direct  from  the  Factory,  or  by  our  nearest 
local  agent,  at  lowest  net  prices. 

THe  A.  B.  Chase  Co. 

NORWALK,  OHIO 


Some  Exclusive 
E.  B.  C.  Features 


Instructors  with  hiisinoss  experience  secured  in  recent  years  in  tlu' 
ollices  of  larfie  business  liouses. 

A coniinercial  course  Unit  enil)odies  niociern  inetlioiis  only. 

sliortliand  course  Unit  lays  tlie  foundation  for  tlie  Itest  iKtsitions  in 
the  Held  of  liusiness  ainl  reportini'. 

,\  stenotype  course  tliat  has  sfaduated  tlie  eliainiiion  stenotype  oper- 
ator of  Oliio. 

A tiiorouithly  ellicient  course  of  training  for  COM.MiOlK’IAL  COIddOtlK 
TEACIiKltS. 

A modern  two-story  brick  building  devoted  entirely  to  our  work. 

Detaileii  information  regarding  courses  tvili  lie  mailed  to  any  address 
upon  reipiest. 


THE  ELYRIA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 

Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


GOODRICH  HOUSE 


Offers  a two-year  course  in 


Accredited  by  State  Boards  of  Education  of  Ohio  and  many  other  States. 

Kindergarten ing.  with  special  work  in  Primary  Methods. 

Observation  of  Montessori  School  taught  by  graduate  of  Dr.  Montessori’s  school.  Rome,  Italy. 
culturS  vatuT*'*  * means  of  earning  a livelihood  by  an  attractive  professional  course  which  has  much 


Advantages  of  a college  town.  Expenses  low. 

For  catalogue  address  the  Secretary, 

MISS  ROSE  M.  DEAN 


, Goodricb  House,  125  Elm  Street 


Commercial  Photograpliers 

I LLUSTRATORS 
ENGRAVERS  and  PRINTERS 


HIGH  CLASS  WORK 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
EXCELLENT  SERVICE 

LUCK  ILLUSTRATING  CO. 

CLEVELAND 


SIX  PER  CENT  SIX  PER  CENT 

6%  First  Mortgage  BoQds 

On  Cleveland  real  estate  are  the  safest  Investment  you  can  find. 

The  Garfield  Bank  offers  for  sale  only  such  first  mortgage  bonds  as  it  buys 
for  its  own  investment. 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  R. 

The 

GARFIELD 
SAVINGS  BANK 

FOUNDED  1892 

FIVE  Blinking  houses 

Main  Office,  Garfield  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Euclid  Ave.,  Corner  East  118th  Street. 

St.  Clair  Avenue,  Corner  East  105th  Street. 

St.  Clair  Avemie,  Corner  East  72nd  Street. 
Superior  Avenue,  Corner  East  105th  Street. 


“A  Story  Illustrated  Is  Half  Told” 

SEND  YOUR  SLIDE  ORDERS  TO 

Ohio  TRANSPARENCY  COMPANY 

409  Superior  Building, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Southwestern  Systen) 

Offers 

THE  BEST  SERVICE 

F*lan  Your  Trips  Our  VA/ay 

Call  or)  pred  MaddocK.  pigent,  for  full  information 
The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  and  Columbus  Railway  Company 

525  Garfield  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 

We  MOREHOUSE  COMPANY 

Shoes,  Millinery,  Oriental  Rugs 

Retailers  and  Importers  of 

Dry  Goods,  Garments  and  Kindred  Merchandise 

Established  more  than  60  years  ago,  and  maintaining  a leading 
position  in  the  offering  of  Merchandise  of  Quality 

619-626  Euclid  Avenue  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Correct  Hoods  for  Oberlin  Degrees  Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 

THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  ACADEMIC  COSTUMES 

COTRELL  & LEONARD 

MAKERS  OF 

CAPS,  GOWNS  AND  HOODS 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 

Class  Contracts  a Specialty  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


You  Can  BanK  With  Us 
By  Mail 

Through  the  aid  of  our  “Banking  by  Mail”  Department, 
banks,  bankers,  corporations,  firms,  societies  and  individuals, 
may  send  their  surplus  money  to  us  with  absolute  privacy  and 
safety. 


4%  Compound  Interest  Paid 


Capital  and  Surplus 
$4,000,000 


Resources  over 
$29,000,000 


'miG.UARDIAN 

Savings  and  trust  com  pany 


Cl»v»letnd,  Ohio 


The  News  Printing  Company 

29  North  Main  Street 
OBERLIN.  O. 

Anything  in  Printing  from  a Card  to  a Book 


